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The Week. 
Axovt the only thing accomplished by Congress in the past week 
has been the passage by the House of the joint resolution restoring 
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remarks against the conduct of the House in undertaking to investigate 
the behavior of Senators, and in the course of the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Doolittle testified anew to the President's integrity, 
who, he said, in rhetoric a little out of joint, “ has that which belongs 
to those who come into the world with their souls lighted up with the 
stamp of God, nobility, and honesty.” Little else than brawling was 
done in the House on Monday—that little being the presentation of the 
reports on providing for the purchase of Aliaska. On Friday the 
House listened with attention to a speech of Mr. Garfield’s on the 
currency. 


The Impeachment ended—we presume it is safe to say so—on Satur- 
day, in the defeat of the eleventh article by a vote of 19 to 35. The 
eleventh article was considered the strongest, and was therefore sub- 
mitted first as a test. Strange to say, it does not charge Mr. Johnson 
either with the violation of the Tenure-of-Office Act simply, or with 
violent language simply, but with having violated the act this year. 
“in pursuance of” certain declarations made in 1866. Mr. Ross, of 
Kansas, turned the scale in favor of acquittal, and has accordingly 
taken Mr. Johnson’s place as “the greatest criminal of the age,” Mr. 
Johnson being now in the second rank only, along with Trumbull 
Fessenden, Grimes, Henderson, and the others. All doubtful senators 
appear to have been pursued relentlessly night and day during the 
week before the vote, and badgered about the verdict, probably often 
into a state of complete bewilderment. Accordingly, there are various 
stories as to divers promises made by Mr. Ross to vote on both sides, 
but it is, of course, pretty certain that most of them have no better 
foundation than expressions made use of to get rid of intolerable bores 
and secure a little repose for overtaxed nature, Still, as hopes were 
entertained of Mr. Ross to the last, his vote filled the impeachers with 
rage, and has, of course, also consigned him to “ everlasting infamy.” 








North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, on | The only question now is how much he got for his verdict? Our 
Thursday, after one day’s debate, by 108 to 35. Mr. Stevens got a| opinion is that he got nothing—that he is so horribly wicked that he 
special condition affixed in the case of Georgia, exempting debts to | perjured himself out of pure “ cussedness,” thus showing that not 
loyal men from a certain provision of the new constitution. Whether | only has he no regard for his country, but is utterly indifferent to the 
this will be more efficacious than the fundamental condition as to civil future of his family. 
rights remains to be seen. Mr. Wilson introduced the same resolution om his final plunge into iniquity, announcing that “ Kansas had 
in the Senate, but it was not considered; and the bill admitting \eard the evidence,” and demanded conviction. When one reads this, 
Arkansas, though referred to the Judiciary Committee and reported and thinks of the mental condition of the man, or men, who sent it, 
back, got no further. In the Senate, too, Mr. Forney sent in his resig-| and remembers that the dissentient Republican senators have probably 
nation, which Mr. Cameron would have accepted with alacrity, but) heen receiving such telegrams by the half-dozen for the last week, and 
which was laid on the table. The rest of the proceedings, in both | that General Schenck actually telegraphed to Rhode Island ordering 
Houses, related almost exclusively to impeachment. The scandal of | a batch of them for special use in Mr. Anthony’s case, one feels as if 
the Missouri delegation’s letter to Senator Henderson was very properly | the Impeachment Trial ought to be dramatized, for it certainly would 


noticed in a resolution of enquiry offered in the House by Mr. Wood-| furnish the materials for what the play-bills call a “ side-splitting 
ward, but rejected, first, on account of its form, and afterwards, when | farce.” 


modified so as not to imply guardianship of the Senate, on account of its 
substance, by a party vote. It charged “an indecent and corrupt com- 


He got one most amusing telegram before he 





This vote is generally considered as settling the fate of impeach- 





bination ””—corrupting would, perhaps, have been a juster epithet— | 
to influence the judgment of a Senator. But in the same session (on | 
Saturday) Mr. Bingham was granted the new powers which he) 
asked for the Managers, to enquire into the “improper or 
corrupt means that have been used to influence the determination 
of the Senate upon the articles of impeachment.” On Mon-, 
day, Mr. Eggleston, with the approval of the Missouri dele- | 
gation itself, proposed a committee for enquiry into the conduct 
of those gentiemen, and the House assented. Mr. Boyer failed to get | 
in a seemingly equitable resolution that, for the purposes of the bribery | 
investigation now devolved upon the Managers, their number should | 
be increased by two taken from those Representatives who had voted | 
against impeachment. In the Senate Mr. Buckalew made some effective | 


ment, although the court has only adjourned till the 26th instant, and 
the other articles are still pending. But they are cobwebs in the esti- 
mation of the impeachers compared to the eleventh, and therefore will, 
doubtless, not be pressed. There seems to be some infatuation about 
the matter still lingering in the House, however, for Mr. Bingham and 
Mr. Stevens have begun an enquiry into charges of corruption against 
the Republican senators who voted for acquittal. The latter says that 
“no one doubts that there has been somewhere great, manifold, deep 
damnation,” and that “this "—whatever it may be—“ is the greatest of 
all mysteries.” He also added, in reply to an enquiry from Mr. Ross 
“whether senators would be justified in perjuring themselves for the 
purpose of procuring a conviction of the President,” that “he di 
not think it would hurt them.” 
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The subject was discussed in the Senate, some members thinking 
such an investigation by the House insulting to the Senate. Mr. Sum- 
ner defended its propriety, and in fact necessity, and seemed to feel 
very solemnly about it. He said, “They knew from the. evidence” (the 
trial is still pending, be it remembered, and Mr, Sumner is sitting in it 
as a judge) “how utterly unprincipled and wicked the President is,” 
and then went on to insinuate that there was no knowing what his 
agents were up to. He quoted in support of these insinuations an arti- 
cle from the World proposing to raise money to buy up for the Pres. 
ident those Republican senators whose term was near expiring, and by 
way of deepening the horror of the occasion said “ he understood that 
this paper had throughout the trial sustained the President day by day, 
insisting that he was not guilty.” This was very shocking, but Mr. 
Sumner of course knows that in morals, as well as in law, it is worse 
for a paper to insist throughout a trial that a defendant is guilty than 
that he is innocent, and this the Zribune did, in Mr. Johnson’s case; 
with a foulmouthedness and indecency the World has never ap- 
proached ; but not one word of reprobation has its conduct drawn from 
any Republican senator. A little sense of humor is not a bad thing for 
@ politician, and it would not have taken much to prevent Mr. Sumner 
from treating the World’s proposal seriously. An arrangement to bribe 
a senator is not begun by an article in a newspaper calling for subscrip- 
tions, and it is not respectful to the average Republican voter to ask 
him to roll his eyes in horror over it. 





The torrent of vituperation directed against Messrs. Trumbull, Fes- 
senden, and Grimes has ceased, owing to the indignation it has excited 
throughout the country, and the certainty it revealed that if they were 
driven out of the party they would take with them nearly every- 
body and everything that keeps it alive. In fact, if they and their 
friends were gone, the party would perish incontinently, unless indeed, 
like St. Denis, it possesses the faculty of walking about with its head 
under its arm. The party is now indebted to these gentlemen for one 
of the most brilliant incidents in its history, and one which reflects 
more credit on it as a party than any other. To have been able to 
keep such men in its ranks gives it a fresh title to public confidence, 
and their course will do a great deal to neutralize whatever bad effects 
the failure of the impeachment may produce. 





The course of the Tribune in the matter has been thoroughly charac- 
teristic. It tried to disgrace the press and disgrace the country during 
the week, not only by attempting to convert a judicial proceeding into 
a riot of perjury and partisanship, but by holding some of the purest 
and most distinguished men in the country up to the execration of the 
world as scoundrels. It declared them “infamous ;” insinuated that; 
Mr. Trumbull had been bribed by the “ whiskey ring ;” and allowed’ 
its correspondents at Washington to sit in the gallery of the Senate 
and sketch even the personal appearance of Mr. Trumbull and Mr. 
Grimes in the language of mingled hate and ruffianism. The Brooklyn 
Union well says of a part of its performances: 

“ The absurdity of the 7ribune’s article of this morning is only equalled 
by its atrocity, and that is unparalleled in Northern political journalism, or 
in civilized journalism anywhere.” 

And Harper's Weekly also truly points out how fitting a termination 
this is to the 7ribune’s course during the rebellion. ‘“ A soldier in peace 
and a citizen in war,” it was timorous and vacillating while the cannon 
were sounding, and pluck and persistence were before all things needful. 
When peace was restored, and there was occasion for civil prudence, for 
caution, for reflection, and for intelligent doubt, it began charging like 
a fury, and with an apparent determination not to be taken alive. It 
has supported every bill and resolution, good, bad, and indifferent, 
that any Radical chose to introdtice into Congress during the last two 
years, and has declared the passage of each one essential to the salvation 
of this afflicted country. It was opposed to impeachment while impeach- 
ment was spoken of as a judicial proceeding; but when it took it up, 
it apparently determined to “ put it through” as a great “ Wade move- 
ment,” and pronounced anybody who refused to vote the eleventh 
article a liar and scoundrel, and proposed to drive out of the Republi. 
can party its most respected members, All this lasted till Saturday 
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morning. On Monday the frenzy was apparently over, owing to the 
unmistakable marks of reprobation that were coming in from every 
quarter, and it retracted as regarded Messrs. Trumbull and Fessenden, 
and declared impeachment a mistake. It is almost cruel to com- 
ment on this extraordinary performance. It is decidedly humiliating 
to have to do it, and the only thing that makes it worth while doing 
it is that this remarkable paper is the apostle and guide of nearly half 
a million of people. But this very fact apparently makes it all the more 
reckless in the use of its peculiar weapons, and all the more impervious 
to all forms of attack except “stops.” With a man who thinks folly 
can be turned into wisdom by getting a good many people to listen to 
it, there is even less use in arguing than with “the master of thirty 
legions.” 





If the vote on Saturday should prove to be the close of the im- 
peachment business, it will leave two persons in a very awkward posi- 
tion: one is Mr. Stanton, the other is Mr. Wade. The impeachers 
have, in any case, virtually abandoned the article which charges Mr. 
Johnson with a high crime and misdemeanor in removing Mr. Stanton, 
and yet it was on the supposition that it was a high crime, and that the 
Senate thought so, that he agreed to “stick.” If the Senate now 
refuses to convict on that charge, what is to become of him? As 
regards Mr. Wade, the failure would prove doubly unfortunate, inas- 
much as there does not seem to be much disposition on the part of the 
Chicago Convention to nominate him for the Vice-Presidency—a fact 
which makes the crusade against Messrs. Trumbull and Fessenden 
look all the more sinister, and, in default of his accession to the Presi- 
dency by the sentence of the “ High Court,” he goes out of public life 
next year. We observe that Mr. Trumbull complains that the presi- 
dent of the Senate does not “see” him readily now when he rises to 
speak, a fact which makes us fear that the great man is in a bad tem- 


per. 


A meeting was held in this city last week for the organization of a 
movement in favor of laying on import duties for revenue, and not 
for protection. It was remarkable for having a considerable number 
of speakers who have hitherto been prominent in connection with 
moral and social rather than financial reform properly so-called; and 
as some of them were D.D.s and others LL.D.s, the [ron Age blasts 
them utterly by printing their titles in italics thus, Doctor. Men who 
feel strong rarely call in the aid of typography to rout their opponents. 
But the new society will hardly accomplish more than the Free-Trade 
League has accomplished, which is very little, unless it devotes itself to 
the whole question of financial reform. Taxes might be laid on only for 
revenue, and the country not be a whit better off than it is now. The 
presence of the “ Doctors” was to us a most satisfactory sign, as it shows 
that the philanthropic world is turning tonew fields of labor; and there 
is no reason why its zeal, directed to questions of taxation, should not ac- 
complish as much as it hasin some others, Mr, Atkinson, who is not a 
philanthropist, made a very hard-headed and effective free-trade speech, 
and what was ominous, too, for protection, there was a force of profes- 
sors in the audience. Protection is in fact losing, or rather has lost, all 
the colleges except Harvard, and nearly every young man one now 
meets is a free-trader. 








Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, made, on Friday last, a speech on the 
financial situation which is very much too good to be allowed to be 
buried in the columns of the Congressional Globe. The Boston Loyal 
Publication Society, which is devoting itself now to financial ques- 
tions,. ought to rescue it and spread it broadcast over the country. We 
do not remember to have often seen a better specimen of clear state- 
ment or of happy illustration, and nobody who has yet spokem or 
written on this subject, as far as our knowledge goes, has shown a 
firmer grasp of sound principles. He argued strongly in favor of a set- 
tled policy of some kind as the first step towards a restoration of the 
currency to a sound basis, and drew attention to a bill introduced by 
himself in February, providing for the gradual redemption of legal- 
tender notes in gold, beginning December 1, at the rate of one dollar 
and thirty cents in paper for one dollar in specie, and gradually de- 
clining at the rate of a cent a menth to par in June, 1871. The bill is, 
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however, his weak point, for we do not well see why anybody should 
surrender his bills at 30 per cent. discount, when by waiting a few 
months he can sell them at par. Most of Mr. Garfield’s doctrines have 
been from time to time supported in these columns, and they are, of 
course, in the main old ones, but they are the result of human 
experience tested by human reason; and his constant expressions of 
respect for these two great factors of politics, and the attention with 
which he was listened to, give us a fresh reason for believing that we 
are fast approaching the close of the War-Horse régime, and that 
the age of practical and instructed statesmen is at hand. 





The majority of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs have re- 
ported in favor of the appropriation to pay for Aliaska. The argu- 
ments in favor of that course were ably presented by a correspondent 
signing himself “ Y.” in the Nation of April 30. The minority of the 
committee have also reported, alleging that as the Russian Govern- 
ment knew that the House had the constitutional power to refuse pay- 
ment of the money before it completed the bargain, there would now 
be no breach of faith in not paying it ; and that, in short, Aliaska is a 
worthless and troublesome acquisition. It ought to be said that, if 
there could be a case in which the House would be justified in with- 
holding an appropriation, for money promised by treaty, it would 
be in a case like this, in which, at a time of great financial embarrass- 
ment, the Executive has purchased a tract of wild territory not 
contiguous to our frontier, possessing no extraordinary natural advan- 
tages, and which is sure to fall into our hands by the time it becomes 
worth having. 





The Chicago Convention has met, and the nomination of Grant 
seems, at this writing, a foregone conclusion. In fact, the only fighting 
is over the Vice-President. Mr. Johnson’s retention of the Presidential 
chair removes all danger of serious disturbance in the Treasury De- 
partment. Wade’s accession would, as far as this is concerned, have 
been an unmitigated misfortune, as he is just in that particular stage 
of ignorance on economical questions in which a man is confident and 
obstinate. General Grant’s choice for the Treasury would probably now 
be Mr. Holt, who, if he did not work miracles, would do what is in 
finance the next best thing—keep things quiet. 





The New York Times discusses the question who, of the batch of, 
‘* criminals” produced by the trial, “is the prominent, unequalled, un- 
approachable American criminal,” and suggests a certain resemblance 
between Mr. Ross and Sennacherib, the Assyrian king. We have 
been considering the measure of criminality carefully ever since Mr. 








It is now settled, by the Queen's reply to the address of the Flouse 
of Commons, that she is not going to interfere in the quarrel between 
the Ministry and the Opposition, but will let them fight it out; and at 
the close, as her constitutional duty is, side with the strongest. Mr. 
Disraeli has apparently not the smallest intention of resigning, and 
does not appear disposed to try the chances of a dissolution until it 
comes next year in the ordinary course of things. In the meantime 
Mr. Gladstone is pushing on with the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church as effectually as if he were in office—perhaps even more so, as 
he is less trammelled, and has a less heavy burden of responsibility. 
The success of the Abyssinian expedition helps the Ministry, and yet 
does not, because it throws fresh discredit on the military system at 
home. The work has been done by an educated Indian officer with 
no connections to speak of, a kind of person whose successes are & 
kind of scandal at the War Office. 


Barrett, the Fenian, who was the only person convicted of a share in 
the Clerkenwell explosion, set up a very good alibi, as alidis go, consisting 
of the testimony of several shoemakers and of an editor from Glasgow, 
who swore he was there on the day of the explosion. The jury did not, 
however, believe them. The evidence for the prosecution, as to his 
identity, was doubtful, of the three witnesses who swore to it, two 
having hesitated or changed their minds, He has been respited for a 
week, doubtless with a view to further enquiry. Burke, theablest of the 
leaders, has also been convicted, and had aslight forensic scuflle with the 
judge before receiving sentence. At political trials in Ireland, when the 
prisoner is asked, after the verdict is brought in, what he has to say why 
sentence should not be pronounced upon him, an old custom allows him 
to deliver a gorgeous harangue, tracing the history of the country,with a 
suitable running commentary, from the landing of Strongbow down to the 
close of the year preceding the trial. Burke, it appears, showed signs of a 
desire to adhere to this practice, but it clashed with Baron Bram- 
well’s notions of propriety, who lost his temper, and, having the gaoleron 
his side, silenced the prisoner on all points, except points of law. The 
impression left by the scene on the public does not seem to have been 
pleasant. All accounts from Ireland agree in declaring that the pend - 
ing legislation against the Church establishment is killing Fenianism, 
and bringing the main body of the Catholics back to the paths of con- 
stitutional agitation. But it is not unlikely, on the other hand, that 
it will start and stimulate a large emigration on the part of the Pro- 
testants, to whom Ireland, with Catholic equality, will not be en- 
durable. 





It is very difficult to say how things are going in France, There is 
an incessant discussion raging about the probabilities of war, but the 


Boutwell compared Mr, Johnaon to Verres, and are satisfied that the| political condition of the country is curiously illustrated by the fact, 
depth of a man’s guilt can be got at algebraically. You can reach it | that there are no data in the possession of the public for the formation 
either by weighing him or by ascertaining the distance he was from | of an opinion. The only source of information about it is the tattle and 
home when he committed his principal crime, or, as in Mr. Boutwell’s | gossip of the hangers-on of the Tuileries and of the War Office. 
example, by calculating the superficial area of the territory which was: Fancy what a state of things this is for business-men! What makes 
the scene of his misconduct. We suppose he ought to have hiselection | jt ali the more embarrassing is that the Minister of State, M. Rouher, 
between being weighed or having his distance from home computed. and the Minister of War hold different views—or at least express 
The original impeachers are of opinion that the personal feelings | different views. M. Rouher predicts peace, but Marshal Niel says he is 
of the dissentients towards Mr. Wade influenced their votes, and yot so sure about it. In the meantime, there are now nearly 1,200,000 
ought, therefore, to be considered in estimating the degree of their | men under arms, and of course this of itself furnishes a constant temp- 
guilt. We presume, however, that their feelings towards Mr. Wade tation to fight. 

were not stronger than Mr. Wade's feelings towards Andrew Johnson, LUE ee eee - 
and yet that did not prevent the “Old War Horse” from voting The news of the success of the English Abyssinian expedition, 
against the said Johnson, well knowing that the consequence of a strange as it may seem, has been received by the opposition in Paris 
verdict of guilty would be to put the said Wade in the Johnsoniar as a piece of excellent political news, as it suggests a contrast with the 
shoes, and give him a large salary, a free house, plenty of rewards for Mexican expedition undertaken by France. To be sure, Theodorus 





his friends, and more friends than he has ever had in his life. Yet | was a much less formidable enemy than Juarez, but then the English 
we have not yet heard Mr. Wade accused of corrupt motives. His 
vote was one of the most indecent incidents of the last shameful | 
week. On seeing with what a brazen front he cast it, one can hardly 

help feeling amused by the pertinacity with which his friends have 

claimed for him the credit of a delicate determination to take no part. 
in the verdict. Mr. Wade himself evidently has never been troubled 

with scruples on this point, though we confess we were cheated into | 
the belief that he was. 


had to penetrate an unknown country of peculiar difficulty, and make 
their roads as they went. However, as may be imagined, those who 
extract political significance from the comparison are not careful about 
making it very accurately or justly. The main point is that an enter- 
prise undertaken by a despotic government in France against a distant 
and semi-barbarous power failed, while an expedition undertaken by 
a constitutional government against a somewhat similar enemy suc- 
ceeded, The inference they suggest is obvious. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | 


any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE NaTIon should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE RESULT OF THE TRIAL. 

Tue vote on the verdict, even if it has not resulted in conviction, 
has abundantly justified the House in impeaching the President. 
When thirty-five out of fifty-four senators pronounce him guilty, it 
would be absurd as well as unjust to say that there was not “ probable 
cause” for instituting the prosecution, and one may take this view of 
the matter even after making some allowance for the influence of party 
feeling and political excitement. The trial of a President by the Sen- 
ate for offences committed in the course of a long quarrel with Con- 
gress touching the limits of his power under the Constitution cannot be 
a fair one in the sense in which we speak of a fair trial before an ordi- 
nary tribunal, where the accused and the judge have never previously 
had any relations whatever. The Senate, being a branch of the legisla- 
ture, must have many imperfections as a court of justice; to expect 
that it will not, is to expect that senators will prove themselves more 
than men. All the public can ask of them is that they will make all pos- 
sible efforts to rid their minds during the trial of pride, prejudice, and 
passion, and govern themselves to the best of their ability by the law 
and the evidence. That in the present instance they have done so we 
have never seen good reason to question, and we therefore think their 
action a sufficient vindication of the action of the House in preferring 
the charges. One may still doubt the policy of its course, but cne 
cannot accuse it of mere vindictiveness, or mere subservience to party 
spirit in pursuing it. 

The failure to convict is to be regretted for several reasons, but 
that it leaves Mr. Johnson in the Presidential chair we no longer 
include amongst the number. In the first place, it is not unlikely that 
during the remainder of his term he will behave well; in the second, 
even if he should desire to do mischief, his powers of mischief now, as 
we have already pointed out, are almost nil; and in the third, if he 
should commit fresh follies and extravagances, although the scandal 
will be great, it will be more than compensated for by the fact that 
they will help the Republican party during the coming campaign. 
His last follies helped it materially in 1866. Moreover, after the 
exhibition we have had during the last week or two of the taste and 
temper of the men who would in case of his deposition have had 
charge of the Government, it is difficult to believe that the country 
would have gained by the change, and it is quite certain that the party 
would have lost by it, for it would have had to bear the burden of 
their indiscretions. ; 

But the acquittal, although the largeness of the vote for conviction 
may justify the House morally, is not likely to strengthen the confidence 
of the country in the judgment of the majority. Moreover, it has some 
tendency to create a certain amount of confidence in the President’s 
judgment. It leaves him less hopelessly in the wrong than he seemed 
six months ago, and it leaves him in possession of the honors of 
the field. His escape, to be sure, has been very narrow, but ia 
politics, as in war, an inch of a miss is as good as a mile. He was, 
before the trial, in the position of a man whom Congress might crush, 
but would not; now, he is in the position of a man whom Congress 
tried to crush, but could not. It is certainly not Congress that has 
gained by this change. 

The House, too, did not shine on the trial. 
represented. 


It was not well 
It tried hard to have the case tried on high moral 
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notice. The contrast was patent to everybody throughout the trial, 
and was a constant subject of comment, What the Managers wanted 
in law and logic they had to make up by warmth of language; but 


| this, though useful in a short case, is not effective in a trial protracted 


over several weeks, and before a tribunal of elderly men hardened to 
rhetoric, and in whom the fires of enthusiasm have long died out. 
What has made the effect of acquittal most injurious, however, has 
been the conduct of a portion of the Radical press and politicians 
towards those Republican members of the court who were not satisfied 
by the evidence and the arguments of the President’s guilt. To fail to 
convict at all was rather mortifying, of course; but to fail after having 
spent a week in holding the most honored of the party leaders, its 
wisest heads and purest characters, up to execration as perjured villains, 
is more mortifying still. Happily the great body of the party, certain- 
ly all the intelligent “portion of it, and all its most influential and 
respected newspapers, made a determined stand against this amazing 
burst of folly, and thus saved the party from damnpation—and, 
let us add, from well-merited damnation. For a party which 
coolly informs the world that its most trusted, longest tried lead- 
ers and counsellors—men honored for their learning, ability, and 
integrity—have committed perjury while sitting as judges in the 
highest court known to the law, and have accepted bribes from the 
“whiskey ring” as the reward of their baseness—as the Tribune and 
some kindred sheets informed the public every day during the past 
week about Messrs. Trumbull, Fessenden, and others—of course ought 
not to exist anylonger. To vote its ticket after such a revelation 
would be a degradation of the deepest kind. It would be useless for 
the 7ribune to assure us that all the other politicians of the party 
were honest except these. Nobody could be deceived in this way. 
Fancy following Messrs. Butler, Stevens, Logan, and Horace Greeley 
with implicit confidence, after Trumbull, Fessenden, Grimes, Hen- 
derson, Fowler, and Van Winkle had turned out shameless and corrupt 
scoundrels. The party would have had to be broken up as an 
abomination. No men in it have given such guarantees of honor, and 
purity, and zeal as the so-called “ traitors.” If these be false, it is im- 
pudent to ask the country to trust any others the party can produce. 
The more we look into this crusade against the fair fame of the dis- 
sentients, the more reason we find for feeling thankful that the main 
body of the party refused to share in it. As all our readers know, what 
brought impeachment down on Mr. Johnson was his violation of the 
Tenure-of-Office Act in removing Mr. Stanton and appointing General 
homas Secretary ad interim in his place. The other charges, includ- 
ing that of bad language in 1866, made in the articles, except the 
slender one of trying to seduce General Emory, were all brought before 
the House by the Impeachment Committee six months before the 
present articles were filed, were fully discussed, and it was solemnly 
declared by a large majority that they were insufficient to sustain a 
prosecution. When, however, he removed Mr. Stanton, the House 
agreed that he had at last done the deed which brought him within the 
meshes of the law, and voted for impeachment for this act, and in conse- 
quence of this act, and this only. Afterwards, and just before the filing 
of the articles, Thaddeus Stevens secured the addition of the eleventh 
article, which charged that the removal of Mr. Stanton was a high 
crime and misdemeanor, committed “in pursuance of” his declaration, 
made a year and a half previously, that ‘“‘ Congress was not the Congress 
of the United States, but only of a part of the States, thereby denying 
and intending to deny that its legislation was obligatory on him.” The 
object of this article, therefore, was to connect the removal of Stanton 
n February, 1868, with a speech delivered in August, 1866; and this 
as an afterthought, too. It was not on this that impeachment was 
first voted ; it was on the removal of Stanton taken by itself, as a viola- 
tion in terms of a valid law of Congress, Now it is admitted that 











grounds, or on grounds of .general expediency ; and yet it put in the | large numbers of the Republican senators would vote “not guilty” on 
forefront of its battle a lawyer whose opinions on high moral ques-|the charge of violating the law in removing Stanton and appointing 
tions, or questions of general expediency, nobody heeds, and whose | Thomas—that is, on the very charges which produced the impeach- 
forte lies in his sharpness as pleader in courts of law, and whose want! ment. In fact, these charges, it now appears, are considered to have 
of manners, or rather want of decency, throughout the case gave the broken down in the course of the trial, so that a Republican senator 


President a constant advantage, which increased up to the very last | may vote “not guilty” on them without laying himself open to the 
day. Moreover, the Managers were overmatched throughout in learn- | suspicion of corruption. Mr. Stevens, indeed, has declared that they 
ing and ability. There is no use now in passing this over without’ have no weight; that the real weight is in his article; and his article 
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was submitted first to the vote as the strongest and therefore the best 
test. 

The position of Messrs. Trumbull and Fessenden’s assailants, there- 
fore, is just this. A Republican senator might say on his oath, and yet be 
an honest man, that the removal of Mr. Stanton and the appointment of 
General Thomas did not constitute a high crime or misdemeanor ; and 
he might say on his oath, and yet be an honest man, that the wild 
speeches of 1866 did not constitute a high crime or misdemeanor; but 
if he says on his oath that he believes the removal of Mr. Stanton in 
February, 1868, was not done “in pursuance of” a plan formed by Mr. 
Johnson in 1866, and of which the only evidence is a fragment of a 
stump speech made in that year—popularly supposed to have been 
delivered under the influence of whiskey—although Mr. Johnson 
has ever since gone on acknowledging the validity of Congressional 
legislation day by day in the ordinary course of business, he must be 
a corrupt scoundrel—bribed to violate his oath by fraudulent distillers. 
His guilt is evident ; he is not only to be driven out of the party, but to 
be held up to execration asa dishonorable man. This is a strictly correct 
statement of the case. This is the charge against the dissentient 
Republican senators, and the whole of it. There is not nearly as much 
reason for suspecting a man’s good faith who refuses to convict on the 
eleventh article as on the second and third, on simple grounds of evi- 
dence. The reason why the eleventh article has been made a test of 
morals is the will of the extremists. They choose to consider it so, 
and “ there’s an end on’t.” They say simply, “ To this article we require 
your adhesion ; on the others we give you your liberty. Vote it, or we 
blacken your character to the extent of our ability.” We cast no im- 
putation on anybody who voted guilty on that article; but we ven- 
ture to say that the number of trained lawyers who could do so is 
small. Few, we venture to say, swallow it who have not worked them- 
selves into the state of mental inflammation which seems to be endemic 
at Washington, and of which Mr. Boutwell offered such a striking 
symptom when he showed that Andrew Jobnson’s guilt was greater than 
that of Caius Verres by showing that the superficial area of the United 
States was greater than that of Sicily. 

We believe, for our part, that the thanks of the country are due to 
Messrs. Trumbull, Fessenden, Grimes, Henderson, Fowler, Van Winkle, 
and Ross, not for voting for Johnson's acquittal, but for vindicating, 
we presume nobody but themselves knows at what cost, the dignity 
and purity of the court of which they formed a part, and the sacred 
rights of individual conscience. They have afforded American young 
men an example such as no politicians have ever afforded them in the 
whole course of American history, and at a time, too, when the ten- 





Democratic press has dealt in wholesale abuse, most Republican papers 
have seemed by their silence to admit that they had no case, and 
meant to let the matter go by default. Yet, to the careful observer, 
the composition not only of the constitutions, but also of the conven- 
tions which draughted them, offers perhaps the most satisfactory proof 
yet obtainable from actual experience of the soundness of the policy of 
Congress. Not to leave this statement unsupported, we propose to 
bring together in a compendious form the results of a pretty thor- 
ough examination into these matters—results both interesting and val- 
uable, and which can hardly fail to bring conviction in their train, 

First, then, to show the component elements going to make up the 
conventions themselves. It is well known that their members were 
chosen by the combined votes of blacks and whites, without either 
educational or other proper restrictions—a system which, according to 
the Democratic soothsayers, is to inaugurate and for ever ensure negro 
dominance. The canvass on the part of the Republicans was active and 
thorough, The negroes were in the first flush of power, of the extent 
of which they were fully informed. Yet they used it in a manner and 
with a moderation which surprised many even of their admirers. 
Here are the statistics. In Virginia, North Carolina, and Mississippi 
the black delegates were outnumbered by the white “ Conservatives,” 
so-called. In all the States except Louisiana (where the yellow fever 
had frightened multitudes of whites from the State) and South Carolina, 
the black members were in so small a ratio as to be, by themselves, 
utterly powerless. Save in the two above-named States, the propor- 
tions ranged from a minimum of one-fifteenth in Arkansas to a 
maximum of about one-quarter in Florida, These figures certainly 
show that, however resolved any white faction may have been to rep- 
resent the dividing line as one of color, no considerable number of the 
blacks pursued the same illiberal policy ; an immense majority of them 
must have thrown their ballots for white candidates; and a not incon- 
siderable minority actually sinned on the other side, and conferred 
their suffrage on thorough-paced “ Conservatives "—a technical appel- 
lation the force of which is well understood. To our mind this last 
fact appears a much sounder proof of the intellectual unfitness of the 
blacks for suffrage than any other charge against them which has yet 
been sustained by proof. 

To epitomize any considerable number of these constitutions would, 
in our space, be quite impossible. We select, therefore, as fair speci- 
mens, those of Alabama and of Florida. Alabama was the first State in 
the field, with a constitution quite as Radical as any since published, 
and subsequently invested with a peculiar interest by reason of the 
struggle over its adoption, and the practical lesson taught by that 





dency to put party claims above everything is rapidly increasing, and | struggle. Curiously enough, it differs very little, in most respects, from 
when we are adding to our voting population a vast body of persons | its predecessor, which was so satisfactory to its opponents. It is true 
on whom the great laws of morality sit only very lightly, and for whom | that it establishes universal suffrage for whites and blacks without any 
party discipline has, of course, the attraction it has everywhere and | tests whatsoever; but it is equally true and evident that the trial of 
always for those who have little other discipline to guide them. this theory in the Southern States is now a matter of sheer necessity, 

The issue of the impeachment trial was no doubt important as re-| which cannot be evaded; and this is the only radical innovation in 
gards the actual political situation; but the greatest of all questions | the entire document, unless the formal abolition of slavery and the 
for the American people is, whether amongst all the troubles and | recognition of the supremacy of the National Government may strike 
changes of this and coming ages the popular respect for the forms of |some minds as such. In its other parts, all the topics of the old con- 
law, for judicial purity and independence, can be maintained. As long | stitution are touched upon, and all the views and principles of the old 
as it can, all will go well, whatever storms blow; whenever the belief | constitution are fully retained; the two run in quite parallel and 
becomes general that a court of justice, and especially a “ High Court,” | similar courses until the subject-matter of the old one is exhausted. 
can be fairly used, whenever the majority please, as the instrument of | Then, indeed, we find certain additions; but they are objectionable 
their will, it will make little difference what its judgment will be or| only on the ignoble basis of a systematic obstruction of all progress 
who fills the Presidential chair. whatsoever in civilization. They lie mainly in Articles XI. and XII. 
The former of these is a very long and thorough series of enactments 
concerning education, establishing a most complete system of universal 
| popular training, and providing ample sources of revenue permanently 


THE NEW OONSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. | to maintain the same in vigorous working order. The latter creates a 
Tux time seems close at hand when many of the Southern States, | Bureau of Industrial Resources, with large powers and corresponding!y 








having complied with the Reconstruction Act, are to rejoin the ancient 
sisterhood, The votes upon the new constitutions have been scanned 
with only a passing interest, which has yielded to the more engrossing 
topic of impeachment; while the constitutions themselves, and the 
very important facts to which they bear witness, have been hon- 
ored with a transient glance of kindly recognition by a few only of the 
many who should be their warm supporters at the North. While the 


-extensive and important duties, among which are the discovery and 
|investigation of all the material resources of the State, and the 
general diffusion of information concerning them, and also concern- 
ing improvements in machinery, agriculture, manufactures, and the 
like. The great majority of the persons framing this document were 


native Alabamians, whose lot had been, and was to remain, inseparably 
bound to that of their State, and whose honest object it clearly was 
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to keep all of good that was transmitted to them from the past, and 


to engraft upon it all the improvements suggested by later years. 

The constitution of Florida Las more points of interest and novelty, 
and presents more matter for astonishment, than any of its fellows. In 
the convention about twenty out of eighty members were blacks. Yet the 
constitution probably surpasses in conservatism that of any State in the 


Union. <A stable, and what is usually called a “strong,” administra- 


tion must, one would say, have appeared to these politicians to be the 

vmum bonum. Thus, the governor and senators hold office for the 
unusually long term of four years, and the members of the Assembly 
for two years, The executive arm is further strengthened by the privi- 
lege of appointment, in conjunction with the Senate, to nearly every 
office of power, trust, or executive importance in the State. On the 
other hand, the Legislature is limited to an annual session of only 
sixty days, unless specially convened by the governor, when it may 
hold another session of twenty days, The governor appoints, and the 
Senate confirms, the judges, of whom those of the Supreme Court hold 
their position for life or during good behavior, and those of the Cir- 
cuit Court for eight years. The customary Governor’s Council or 
advisory board is, in this State, a cabinet proper, in which sit a 
Commissioner of Immigration and a Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion ; and to judge from the duties mapped out for this latter function- 
ary, he will be the busiest and one of the most powerful officials in the 
State. Due provision is made to prevent bribery and tumult at elec- 
tions; and principals and seconds to duels or challenges, and persons 
interested in any election bet or wager, are denied the right of suffrage. 
Neither was this convention slow to learn the lessons of the very latest 
passing hours of the age; they enact that officers may be impeached 
for ‘‘drunkenness, gambling,” and “ any conduct detrimental to good 
morals.” Lastly, we notice the provision, which we have not seen in 
any other of these documents, to wit: that after 1880 the Legislature 
shall pass laws requiring educational qualifications in all persons vot- 
ing for the first time after that date. While Democrats, who have 
probably never been at the trouble of reading this constitution, are 
loading it with unlimited abuse as the characteristic work of Radicals 
and demagogues, many Radicals, as Radicals, might criticise it with 
some asperity on quite opposite grounds ; but we will content ourselves 
with showing the ludicrous impossibility which our opponents would 
find in making out a case if they would submit to the ignominious 
drudgery of a’scovering facts, and to the petty trammels of those facts 
when found. 

One is irresistibly tempted to compare this constitution of Florida 
with that recently prepared by a purely Caucasian convention for 
submission to the people of this State. We are, of course, aware that 
the latter is not considered by the best of its framers as by any means 
perfect, or as anything more than the best attainable: but it is the 
work of white men, and of white men of whom a very large number 
doubted the propriety of ever letting negroes vote at elections, except 
under a property qualification, and this in a State in which nothing is 
required of electors of any other race except the possession of the 
human form and the male sex. Now, we are bound to say that, tried 
by any of the known tests—history, experience, or principles of human 
nature—this Florida constitution is not only a better one than the one 
we now have in this State, but, on the whole, better than the new one 
which, after twenty years of experiment, has been offered for our ac- 
ceptance by the flower of the white portion of the community. 


THE RAILROAD FRATERNITY. 
Tue question of railroad management has lately attracted a large 
share of public attention, The great Erie quarrel, the New York 
Centrai monopoly, the various legal controversies arising from the 


doubtful action of several other companies, the violent fluctuations in 
the market price of many of the leading stocks, the repeated issue of 
large amounts of fresh shares by prominent lines, the awful accident 
at Port Jervis, and many similar events, have caused a great deal of 


enquiry, and nothing but the more exciting and pressing political 
events could well have stifled the general spirit of investigation. 

To discuss the question intelligently, it is necessary to understand 
thoroughly that there are three parties in interest: first, the owners of 
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the road, whether they be holders of bonds or of shares, who are 
-believed to have something to say in the matter; second, the general 
public who travel and send freight over the roads, who are believed 
to have no voice or power whatever, but only a purse to deplete and 
a body to mangle; and third, that large class of individuals who, for 
want of a more expressive designation, are generally styled “ the rail- 
road-men.” These railroad-men form a fraternity, a secret league, a 
united body, bound together by a bond, not acknowledged nor even 
fairly understood by themselves, but nevertheless real and substantial. 
This bond is none other than their acknowledged hostility to the 
general public and to the great mass of railroad stock and bond- 
holders. The class of railroad-men consists of and comprises the great 
majority of the officers of all the railroads in the country, the presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, the acting directors, the engineers and superin- 
tendents, all the great railroad builders and contractors, the owners of 
rolling-mills who furnish railroad iron, the builders of cars and of 
locomotives, the land agents and land speculators, the great lobbyists 
and getters of !and-grants and subsidies, the capitalists who advance 
the money, and the speculators who deal in the stocks. To these are 
added a crowd of hungry hangers-on, lawyers, judges, writers for the 
press, and petty politicians—the whole forming a grand army, or rather 
a series of grand armies, each under some tacitly acknowledged leader, 
all operating under the well-understood code of warfare known as 
railroad tactics; knowing no laws save railroad laws, and knowing 
these only to evade them; acknowledging no morals save railroad 
morals, something entirely apart from all other morals; all bound to 
live on the common enemy—the public, and to live well, and to ac- 
complish it by the forcible or treacherous control of every highway 
and by-way of communication throughout the country. No genera- 
tion of feudal barons in the fourteenth century were ever bound to- 
gether by stronger ties of common interests than those that bind 
together the railroad-men of the United States in this nineteenth 
century of ours. No generation of feudal barons lived more openly 
or undisguisedly by force and fraud than do the railroad-men of our 
times. It is true the old barons ruled their countries sometimes well, 
more often ill, and hence may be thought to have done some good. 
But the railroad barons are also thought to serve the state by manag- 
ing the railroad lines, and it is to the general prevalence of this belief, 
aided by their own audacity, that they owe their power. 

To many readers this may seem a fancy sketch. But it is a simple 
statement of facts. There are unquestionably railroads honestly man- 
aged, and there are undoubtedly many honest men sitting as directors 
in railroad boards who are totally ignorant of the cheats practised 
under the shield of their honest names. But these are the exceptions, 
not the rule. Corruption taints the very birth of nine-tenths of the 
roads. The charter to build a road, however much needed by a com- 
munity, is scarcely ever obtained witbout a great amount of log-rolling 
and generally of actual bribery. The charter, when obtained, has a 
cash value, and the men who own it receive from the company which is 
supposed to build the road a large amount of the company’s stock for 
procuring the charter, in addition to the repayment of their actual 
outlay “for legislative expenses.” The company thus starts with a 
portion of its stock given away before it has really come into exist- 
ence. It has then to organize by electing directors. It is necessary to 
secure the services, or at least the names, of “ prominent railroad-men ” 
to give credit and standing to the enterprise... Neither their services 
nor their names can be had without payment. A number of shares are 
respectfully tendered to, and generally accepted by, each of them, and 
permission is graciously given to use their names as directors of the 
new concern. One-half or one-third of the authorized issue of stock 
is thus often disposed of without any “ value received,” before the 
existence of the company is made known to the public. And now the 
road is to be built. The “prominent railroad-men” introduce “ well- 
| known contractors,” who undertake to grade the road—that is, to con- 
' struct the road-bed and lay the ties—at a given sum per mile, and to take 

in payment the first-mortgage bonds of the company at seventy cents 
on the dollar, provided the company will undertake to “ make a mar- 
|ket” for the bonds. The price contracted for per mile is, of course, 
| sufficiently large not only to secure the contractor against loss by the 
bonds not bringing the stipulated price, but also to enable him to 
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divide the profits of the contract with the “ prominent director” who 
procured it forhim. Of course, no bargain to this effect is made; it is 
quite unnecessary. Among “railroad-men” of good faith the thing is 
perfectly well understood, and any contractor who failed to make 
things right with his friends in the board would be immediately 
denounced to all railroad-men as unreliable and unsafe, and would be 
for ever cast out from the community of railroad-men, and never be 
able to get another contract. The same course precisely is pursued 
with the contractors for the iron and for the engines and everything 
else, and when the contractors get through they have generally received 
a one-thousand-dollar bond, of the market value of seven hundred 
dollars, in payment of labor and material worth perhaps five hun- 
dred dollars, the difference going into the pockets of the various 
“eminent railroad-men” connected with the enterprise. In this way 
the company has contracted a debt of one thousand dollars for which 
it has received value to the extent of five hundred. 

The next step of the board of directors is to comply with that part 


of their agreement with the different contractors by which they bound | 


themselves to “ make a market” for the company’s bonds. It is here 
that the services of “ eminent financial men” connected with the enter- 


prise come into play. By dint of judicious use of editors and reporters, | 


the public is gradually prepared for the appearance of these bonds in 
the market. One of the eminent financial men is the treasurer and 
bond agent of the road. He generally agrees to buy of the company a 
round amount of the bonds at sixty or sixty-five cents on the dollar, 
provided the company will not sell any thereafter at less than seventy 
cents. At the expense of the company the bonds are largely adver- 
tised, the advertisers generally paying for a liberal amount of editorial 
and reporters’ puffing. Every director, every contractor and mill- 
owner, has an interest in praising and endorsing the bonds; they 
recommend them to their banks, their brokers, to the insurance com. 
panies and trust companies in which they or their friends happen to 
be directors, and they do so with a certain degree of good faith, for the 
bonds are as good as the generality of railroad bonds, and the price is 
sure to advance. In this way a certain amount of the bonds is placed 
upon the market, and actually sold at seventy cents on the dollar. The 
company then at a convenient moment discovers that the bonds are 
selling faster than the money is required to construct the road, and the 
price of “ this desirable security” is advanced to seventy-five cents on 
the dollar. 


have made a very good thing out of it, and are, of course, warmer 
friends of the road than ever before, and can safely recommend tlie 
bonds as an excellent investment. 


secret got abroad, but it is apparently well authenticated ; those who 
are fortunate enough to be posted buy more bonds at seventy-five 
cents, and sure enough before long the secret is made public by ex- 


tended advertisement, and no more bonds will be sold at less than | 


eighty cents. This operation is repeated two or three times, or as often 


as the market will bear it, and the market value of the bonds is| 
“made,” as agreed with the contractors who undertook the building | 


and equipping of the road. 

The road is then rapidly pushed forward, and if it runs through 
desirable territory, and is carefully laid out and well and honestly built 
by the contractors, and reasonably well managed and run by the direc- 
tors, and no one else allowed to pilfer from it, the chances are ten to one, 
such is the need of railroads in our rapidly-growing country, that the 
road may be able to pay the interest on its first-mortgage bonds and 
never belie the statements of those who sold the bonds, nor the antici- 
pations of those who bought them. But it will nevertheless be true 
that the road will be mortgaged—and this is the case with nine roads 
out of ten—for more than double its real cost, and generally more nearly 
for three times its actual ra/ue. Unfortunately the probability is that 
~ the road will not be managed as honestly as it should be—the tempta- 
tions to be honest are nowadays so inadequate, while the temptations 
to be a smart “railroad-man” are, under the circumstances, almost 
irresistible. 

We have seen how a large part of the stock has been disposed of. 
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Of course the eminent financial men who bought the bonds | 
at sixty-five cents, and their friends who bought them at seventy cents, | 


After a while it is rumored that the | 
company is again selling more bonds than it wants, and that the price | 
is to be still further raised. Of course it can never be known how the | 
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‘It isin the hands of legislators, lobbyists, editors, of the original owners 
of the charter, the eminent railroad-men who form the board of direc 
tors, all of whom obtained the stock without paying for it, but all of 
whom would like to see the stock valuable and salable in Wall Street 
or elsewhere. As long as the road is mortgaged for more than its ful! 
value, and does not earn more than enough to pay expenses and the 
interest on its mortgage bonds, there can of course be no dividends 
paid on the stock, and stock that does not pay dividends, or is not 
| likely soon to do so, will not sell for a great deal anywhere. Here is 

| where the temptation to be dishonest becomes almost irresistible, If 
| only one or two dividends on the stock could be paid, the stock would 
readily sell for fifty to sixty cents on the dollar, and prove a liberal re- 
| muneration to the holders for their services in getting the charter or in 
lending their eminent names to the enterprise. A dividend mwst be 
| declared, whether earned or not, and the money mwst be provided, 
honestly if possible, but generally otherwise. 

| A road that is in fair running order can be kept in equally good 

order by the expenditure of a given percentage of its receipts, say sixty 

per cent. If less is spent on it, it will deteriorate a little, slowly but 
not perceptibly, save to the experienced eye. 
spent on it, it will run down more rapidly, but need not necessarily 
| become unsafe, unless the neglect is long continued. 
policy for raising the money to pay a dividend is to cut down the ex 
penses on the road to the lowest possible limit, so as to make a show 
of increased net earnings for some months, boldly to assert that the 
road is making far more than its expenses and interest on its bonds, 
and then divide the surplus as a dividend upon the stock, which then 
immediately acquires 2 market value and enables the holders to sel! 
out wholly or in part. It is evident that this operation cannot be re 
peated, for whatever amount has been cut down from the expenditures 
for repairs must very soon be put back into the road, and even largely 
increased, to prevent the line from going to ruin. The consequence is, 
that after declaring a forced dividend the road will be more urgently 
in need of money than ever before. If there are no more bonds to sell, 
money will be borrowed on the general credit of the road, and the 
money 80 borrowed will appear, if it appear at all, in the next annual 
statement under the heading of “ floating debt,” and will not be very 
readily understood by the majority of the outside stockholders. Or 
else, under the pretence of extending the line or laying a double track, 
ov of otherwise improving the property, a fresh amount of stock will 
be issued and secretly sold to the unsuspecting public, who think they 
are buying the old stock on which the company has just shown its 
ability to pay a liberal dividend. In the meantime, the eminent rail- 
road-men in the board who know that this additional amount of stock 
is about to be issued, and that it will, of course, depress the price, sell 
through their own brokers for their private account large amounts of 
the stock, and after the fresh issue has become known and the price 
depressed, they buy their stock back again for much less than what 
they sold it for. After awhile the credit of the road becomes so bad 
that it can neither borrow money on its credit, contract floating debts, 
| nor sell more stocks or bonds. The road is then allowed to get into 
very bad condition. Port Jervis accidents become more common, the 
reputation of the line is injured, its traflic declines, its income is no 
longer sufficient to pay expenses and interest on its mortgage bonds. 
| Then the mortgage is foreclosed, the property sold at auction; if fortu- 
nate, the road sells at its full value, the amount of the mortgage is not 
| fully realized, and the millions of stock held by the unsuspecting pub- 

‘lic are swept away and vanish into thin air. 

We have purposely painted in strong colors, but there is no exag- 
geration in what we have written. While there are many well and 
| honestly managed roads in the country which will pay dividends, and 
‘carn them too, through panic, famine, or pestilence, there are many 
| roads in a tenfold worse condition than anything we have described ; 
| roads whose colossal proportions will some fine day tumble about the 
| heads of their owners with a terrible crash; roads whose semblance of 
prosperity has been barely sustained by the most able railroad tactics, 
| during a period of feverish activity, paper-money expansion, and gen- 
eral well-being, but which cannot bear up under any long continuance 
| of the present general depression. 

As far as the evils under which our present railroad management 
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labors affect the value of the property of railroad stock and bond- 
holders, the remedy lies in the hands of the stockholders themselves. 
But the evils we have described have an influence on our national well- 
being far beyond what arises from their mere financial effects, and thus 
come directly and prominently within the sphere of practical states 
manship. Railroad legislation is one of the great socio-political 
questions looming up in the immediate future. It is a question 
not confined to our country alone; the same question is being actively 
agitated in England as well. It is, in fact, only one of a series of ques- 
tions that are forcing themselves at this time upon the attention of 41] 
peoples of Anglo-Saxon race, and that will probably involve in their 
settlement some serious changes in the whole spirit of our domestic 
policy. 

Probably no people of either ancient or modern times has given as 
complete a trial to the “no government” theory as that theory has 
received at the hands of the people of the United States. Nowhere 
has the policy of laisser aller had as full sway. Never has faith been 
more unlimited in the virtues of public opinion. Nowhere have 
equally magnificent results of private enterprise furnished illustration 
and proof of the folly of entrusting to governments what can be accom- 
plished by individual effort. Yet with all this experience, with all 
this unlimited faith, amounting almost to a national principle of law, 
with all the resultant successes, there is, nevertheless, a growing dispo- 
sition to return to the old-fashioned belief that, after all, government 
is not a bad thing in itself; that there ought, after all, to be responsibil- 
ity attached to the actions of all men ; and that somewhere the power 
must reside to enforce that responsibility. We are being gradually, 
not by theoretical arguments but by the invincible logic of bitter 
practical experience, educated to the conviction that public opinion, 
while immensely effective for doing evil, is, at times, utterly powerless 
for good ; and each day now brings us a fresh example of the way in 
which great private enterprises, such as railroads, can be perverted 
into engines of the most tyrannical injustice, into means of gross offi- 
cial and private corruption, and into reckless instruments of destroy- 
ing human life by wholesale. In England, where the “ no government ” 
policy has never attained to the same development as with us, the 
reaction has yet set in earlier, and for some years past there has been 
an active agitation of various practical suggestions looking towards an 
increased government control or a total absorption by the government 
of several important interests, notably life insurance, telegraphs, and 
railroads. In the discussion of these questions we are behind England, 
although everything indicates that we are rapidly travelling in the 
same direction ; and it is safe to assert that, for the present, the “no 
government ” theory has exceeded its tenable limits, and that we are 
at the beginning of a decided reaction. Only a few weeks back we 
had occasion to refer to a proposition for placing all the insurance 
companies under the control of the General Government, to be exercised 
in a manner somewhat similar to the present control over the national 
banks, Since then a bill has been introduced into Congress providing 
for the purchase of all the telegraph lines in the United States and for 
their management by the Post-office Department. And now we find, 
almost hidden amid the rank overgrowth of impeachment oratory, a 
resolution of enquiry into the condition of the railroads in all parts of 
the country. Let us hope that this enquiry may be the beginning of 
a thorough reform of ey>rything that is objectionable in our present 
system. 

MR. EVAR 

WHEN two or three Congressmen and several newspaper editors 
denounced William M. Evarts for acting as counsel for the defence in the 
late impeachment proceedings, spoke contemptuously of his services as a 
mere matter of “ hire,” called him a “ hireling counsel,” and accused him in 
coarse terms of betraying his party, we said to ourselves: “ These are things 
which gentlemen do not say, and which no men say who comprehend the 
duties of a lawyer ; let them pass.” It was perfectly proper that honorable 
members who could enjoy the eloquence of Mr. Donnelly, and who have on 
more than one occasion made the galleries intolerable for ladies not har- 
dened to Washington life, should be disgusted with Mr. Evarts. 

But the Jndependent of last week, while devoting two columns to the 
extinction of Mr, Evarts, lays down a new rule on the subject of profes- 
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sional duty which calls for notice, because some simple people are likely to 
be deluded by it on a matter of even more importance than Mr. Evarts’s 
reputation. According to this authority, Mr. Evarts might conscientiously 
“ defend the lowest villain who ever stabbed a fellow-creature in a midnight 
brawl,” and no one could censure him ; but in “ shielding a renegade Presi- 
dent from the righteous and avenging judgment of the American people,” 
he undertook a task “ unpatriotic and base,” “shocking,” “ indefensible,” 
“ disgraceful,” and-we know not what beside. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, it is at least certain that the House of 
Representatives refused to impeach Mr. Johnson for anything short of a 
crime. He has been tried exclusively upon charges of misconduct which 
involved either the direct violation of a statute, or some grave moral delin- 
quency. The Senate has not for a moment been called upon to investigate 
his errors of political judgment. The task which Mr. Evarts assumed, and 
which is so “shocking,” “ base,” and “disgraceful,” was therefore simply 
that of defending the highest citizen, in the highest court of the land, against 
charges of crime. If he had defended the lowest citizen, in the lowest 
court, against charges of the same character, or a thousand times worse, bis 
act would be perfectly proper; but having done for Andrew Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, what he might without reproach have done for 
John Nokes, forger or thief, he is to be damned to endless infamy. 

Perhaps it is we who are losing our senses ; but if not, this is democracy 
run mad. Under such a rule the worst classes of society would be the 
most privileged. A lawyer must enquire, before undertaking to defend a 
party accused: “Is he sufficiently low, his character sufficiently bad, and 
his crime sufficiently great, to justify me in taking up his case?” Here, for 
example, in a neighboring city, an infamous and therefore influential poli- 
tician is charged with murder. His conviction would be a severe blow to 
the political faction of which he is an ornament; his acquittal, by fair 
means or foul, a triumph for them. Yet no one will breathe a word of cen- 
sure upon any counsel who may defend his cause. Mr. Evarts might do 
this with impunity. But if the accused is respectable and wealthy, and the 
crime with which he is charged comparatively venial, the question becomes 
a difficult one ; while if he is at the head of the nation, the path of duty is 
plainly in the opposite Girection. 

Not content with denouncing the act of Mr. Evarts in general terms, the 
Independent joins in the vulgar assertion that he sold his opinions for hire, 
and even specifically charges him with being “bribed.” It is a matter 
within our own knowledge that Mr. Evarts lost more than thrice the 
annual income of any ordinary lawyer by attending the impeachment pro- 
ceedings ; in other words, that he declined business vastly more remuner- 
ative, for the sake of conducting Mr. Johnson’s defence; and, moreover, 
that Mr. Evarts has received no fee whatever for conducting it. This is a 
fact which Mr. Evarts would not condescend to state himeelf, and one which 
we should not be at liberty to mention had we learned it from him. We are 
almost ashamed to defend him at all against such coarse imputations ; but 
unfortunately many well-meaning persons are deceived by them; and we 
must take this liberty with private affairs for the purpose of vindicating 
not a single member of the bar, but the whole bar itself—the profession 
upon whose independence, honor, courage, and zeal the whole world mus: 
rely for the security of justice. 

Setting aside all insinuations of this unworthy character, there remains 
among many good people a vague impression that lawyers cannot act con- 
scientiously in defence of clients whom they believe to be wrong. This 
impression naturally leads to a belief that lawyers must necessarily be dis- 
honest, since they cannot always choose the side which they believe to be 
justly entitled to success. Every lawyer knows very well that this is an 
erroneous view. There is scarcely any case presented to the courts which 
has not two sides, for each of which a great deal may be truly said. And it 
often happens that a cause which the lawyer employed in it believes at first 
to be unjust, eventually proves to be a just one. We have known some 
very marked instances of this kind in which, if the lawyers employed had 
acted upon the popular theory of their duty as honest men, they would 
have committed a gross wrong. 

It is the business of a lawyer to collect all the facts and the law which 
tend to favor his client, stating nothing untruly, but stating only his client's 
side of the case. It is the business of the judge, after this has been done 
on both sides, to decide upon the whole case, and the more thoroughly both 
the opposing advocates do their duty, the more easily can the judge ascer- 
tain what is exact justice. 

This duty every lawyer owes to every citizen who desires his services. 
Eminence in the profession only increases the obligation of a lawyer to take 
every case which is offered him upon his usual terms, and to the extent of 
his physical power. Men like Messrs. O’Conor, Evarts, Field, Stanbery, and 
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nents, when tried before courts of justice. Suppose that when, in times 


not long passed, Wendell Phillips was indicted for conspiracy to rescue a | 
fugitive slave, all the lawyers of Boston had refused to defend him, on the | 
ground that they thought him to be an enemy of the Republic, what would | 


the Independent have said of them? Suppose (as was nearly the case) that 
when Jobn Brown was brought under “the righteous and avenging judg. 
ment of the people” every lawyer in Virginia had refused to defend him, would 
not another indignant protest have made its way into Mr. Phillips's orations ? 
Yet every lawyer in Virginia was as thoroughly convinced of the guilt of 
John Brown as any editor now is convinced of the guilt of Andrew John- 
son. And the political necessity for conviction in the former case was ten- 
fold greater than in the latter. 

It is said that Mr. Evarts was required to render a political service. This 
is entirely untrue. His services were purely legal. The only value of his 
political status was in the guaranty which it afforded of such caution and 
impartiality in his statements as would secure for him a respectful hearing 
at the bar of the court. This was of immense value, undoubtedly, but it 
was an advantage to which Mr. Johnson was entitled, and which could do 
no injustice to the prosecution. In spite of the confident assertions to the 
contrary, made by editors who do not understand the men, we have no doubt 
that William Curtis Noyes, if living, would have done exactly what Mr. 
Evarts has done, and that Charles O’Conor would have done the same thing 
for Abraham Lincoln, if he had been called upon to doit. We should 
lament the decline of professional honor at our bar if we believed that its 
leaders would refuse, under the influence of political prejudice, to perform 
their legitimate duties. 








THE DUTY OF DOING ONE'S BEST. 


Tue “elevation of the masses,” that is, the diffusion amongst them not 
only of political power, but of such material comfort and intellectual light 
as our civilization supplies, having become the great work of the day, it is 
curious to see what a rush there is into it, and what an effect it is producing 
on literature and science and art. Until the close of the last century litera- 
ture existed only for scholars, and literary works were marked by a polish 
and elaboration which, as critics are constantly informing us, have almost 
entirely passed away. Afterwards writers addressed themselves to the 
upper classes, people of sufficient wealth to have plenty of leisure, and 
sufficient taste to make it necessary to take some pains in supplying 


wares to them, although they were not as exacting as the readers of 


Milton and Clarendon’s day. But now nearly everything that leaves the 
press is intended for “the million,” or, if it is not, it is very soon adapted to 
“the million” by the issue of abridgments or of “ people’s editions.” The 
supply of the wants of “the million” is proving a more attractive field both 
for capital and for inventive genius than any other. T'wo-thirds, at least, of 
the brainpower of every civilized community is absorbed in the simple 
work of cheapening things—of finding out ways and means of placing them 
within the reach of a greater number of people. This is true of nearly 
every branch of industry ; but it is doubly true of literature. There is, 
perhaps, no field of industry in which so great an effort is now made after 
diffusion. Periodical literature is the principal product of this effort ; cheap 
publications of all kinds form another. But cheap publications were com 
mon, and the taste for reading widely diffused, for many years before much 
pains was taken to improve their quality. Scholars and literary men of the 
best class long held aloof from them. Even the newspapers for many years 
after they had come into general use were for the most part filled by per. 
sons whose follies and ignorance have left a stain on the press which, in 
spite of its prodigious improvement in every respect, it has not yet succeeded 
in wiping out. The monthly magazines were, until very recently, few in 
number, and their circulation was comparatively limited, and they were not 
intended to be and did not succeed in being popular, in the more recent sense 
of the word. The cheap weeklies, of the class of which Chambers’s Edinburgh | 
Journal was the prototype, until very recently had no contributors who 
had made any figure in any other field, or were capable of any other | 
kind of work. 

Of late, however, a determined effort, and in a certain degree a successful 


one, has been made by publishers on both sides of the water to get writers | 


who have already achieved renown as authors, or orators, or politicians, or 
philosophers to contribute articles on all sorts of subjects either to widely- 
circulated periodicals or to books intended to be popular—that is, to be 
bought and read by persons of limited education. In England the monthly 
magazines are now so numerous and so cheap that they can no longer be called 
a middle-class luxury. They are in everybody's hands; and althougi there 
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is a very fair amount of really careful writing in them by persons who have 
something to say, and only speak about what they understand, the compe- 

tition between them is so great that they are being forced into supplement. 
ing the indispensable serial story by the use of “names’ 
publication of costly but worthless articles written by persons of high repute 
for other things than magazine writing. 





‘—that is, the 
Tennyson has been recently writing 
something under this head which we are afraid to characterize. Gladstone 
has been discussing “‘ Ecce Homo” also in Good Words, a cheap religious 
periodical of wide circulation. 

In this country the practice is still more common. The New York 
Ledger may be said to have begun it by getting Edward Everett to write a 
series of papers on all sorts of subjects; but after that it spread rapidly. 
There is hardly a man of eminence in the country, who has any facility in 
composition, whose contributions may not now be found either in religious 
newspapers, cheap periodicals, or the books got up to be peddled in the 
country districts. In ninety-nine cases out of one hundred these contributions 
are below criticism, and are, in fact, too bad to be of much service to any 
human being. They are apt, too, from the necessities of the case, to treat of 
subjects with which the writer possessed no familiarity, and, to do him jus 
tice, with which he does not profess to bave any familiarity. The 
lisher wants his name for his advertisement and his title-page, and he and 
the publisher together work themselves up into the belief that anything 
from his pen must do service to people who do not read much, and who, on 
account of his reputation, will pay attention to what he says—whatever 
it may be. The writer, too, being human, and generally in want of money 
surrenders readily to the plea that in this democratic age it is the duty of 
the highly cultivated to spread the results of their culture before the multi 
tude ; that the great work of our day is the diffusion of knowledge; and 
that none can do this sc well as those who have been most successful in 
accumulating it. As soon as your professor or “ belles-lettres scholar” 
hears this, and learns that by contributing a short 
rising, a little blast against tobacco, or an analysis of the waters of the 
Dead Sea, with his name attached—for the name is even of more conse” 
quence than the article—he will not only receive a hundred dollars, but be 
entitled to the credit of having given cone turn to the crank of modern 
civilization, he sits down and “strikes off” his piece with infinite relish, 
In fact, some men are now doing so much of this sort of work that it must, 
and does, make serious inroads on their time, and of course the result, in 
aught but money, must perforce be left to the imagination. 

Of course there isa very large body of writers for popular periodicals and 
for book-peddlers’ literature who, in doing this, are doing what they are best 
fitted for,and on whom therefore we simply bestow our blessing. Our object 
in touching on the subject at all is not to upbraid them with the poor quality 
of their wares, but to suggest to men and women who have made their 
names worth buying by achievements of real value, the possibility that when 
they are scratching off slipshod contributions, either on subjects which they 
only understand very imperfectly, or on which their say is not a whit more 
valuable than the say of hundreds of their neighbors, who are capable of 
nothing better than treating it, they are not doing their duty. We doubt 
very much if any man who has closely examined the needs and tendencies 
of modern democracy is not satisfied that what it wants most of ali, and is 
likely to want, is not diffusers so much as accumulators ; that its danger is 
not that the intellectual or moral wants of the many will not be satisfied, 
but that their cravings will not be intense enough, and their standard not 
high enough. Of diffusers of knowledge there is not the least chance of a 
scarcity. One of the first things that everybody does who feels the least 
leaning towards literature is to seize on some other man’s ideas, and, having 
watered and otherwise disguised them, to hawk them about forsale. In 
this, as in most other branches of industry, there is a perfect glut of middle- 
men or distributors, and the work is certainly done passably well. Whena 
| publisher wants, for instance, for a book to be sold by agents, a chapter on 
| the domestic life of Queen Elizabeth, or on the noses of eminent statesmen, 

there is no reason whatever, as far as the quality of the article is concerned, 
|for his procuring it from Mr. Motley or Chief-Justice Chase. The first 
lively “ magazinist " of his acquaintance will do it just as well—in fact, we 
make bold to say considerably better—so that the masses will not suffer by 
the compiler’s being utterly unknown to fame, and never having done any . 
thing to entitle him to be known. 

But what the publisher wants is the name. True; but should the 
author lend him hisname? No; for two reasons. If the name is intended 
to make that salable which would otherwise be unsalable, by leading 
people to expect the commodity to be of a higher quality than it really is, 
the use of it is a fraud, to which the owner should not lend himself. If, on 
the other hand, the work can be just as well done by some other person a3 
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by the owner of the name, and the owner of the name can do some other scious of his shortcoming, though it be in never so slight a degree. 


work much better, he is cheating the country and the race by not doing the When a great author or statesman feels the need of putting down some 
latter. ‘This brings us to the pith of our argament. We believe it to be crude thoughts or ill-digested information on paper, let it be in his own 
the duty of every man to do his best, and his best only, and his best always, memorandum-book, so that it may serve afterwards for suggestion, 
and we believe that it is by doing this that he renders most service to | for reproof, or for instruction. But do not let any one cart the stuff down 
humanity, and does most for the elevation of his own character. There are into the forum, and call the people about him and say, “I am the well- 
cases, of course, in which men of extraordinary powers and acquisitions can.| known Robinson ; my regular business is teaching school, but I have felt 


not so well place the results of their labors before the general public as through | that the world would be the better of it if I made a few pairs of boots. 
the instrumentality of their own tongues or pens. Agassiz, for instance, is| Here they are; outwardly they do not look as good as if they were made 
one of these,sand therefore he is doing his appointed work not less on the | by a bootmaker, and I doubt if they are as good for ordinary uses. Still 
platform than in the museum or laboratory. And generally wherever any. | there must be some virtue, surely, in boots made by a teacher, and I recom- 
body, no matter what his attainments are, has extraordinary powers of | mend you to purchase them and see. You will, at least, find them interest- 
statement or elucidation, combined with mastery of a difficult subject, his| ing.” Now, not only does this performance lead Robinson’s friends and 
place is in the forum no less than in the closet ; he ought to be found in the | pupils to doubt whether there be such a thing as excellence attainable in 
“ enterprising and entertaining weekly ” as well as in the ponderous folio. | any vocation, or, at all events, whether absorbing devotion be necessary to 
But when a man who is passably at home in political economy and juris-| attain it, but it leads Robinson himself to feel that all things are possible 
pradence, and whose researches on these subjects are of real value to the|to him. When his man of business tells him the boots have gone off like 
world, tries to persuade himself that he can do good by laying down his | wild-fire, fifty pairs a day, he naturally begins to consider himself equal to 
regular pursuits to occupy himself with writing articles on market-garden-| anything ; instead of growing in modesty he grows in confidence, and his 
ing, he deludes himself. Or if an astronomer of celebrity should undertake | last end, instead of being better, is worse than his first. 
a series of papers in a Sunday-school magazine on the Milky Way, ~ 
he would certainly be guilty of great waste of time, and of waste of 
very valuable powers. Instead of helping the race, he would be injuring it. Correspondence. 
There is no saying one hears oftener than that all labor is honorable, and 
there are few sayings more fallacious. All labor is not honorable. Labor 
is honorable only when it is the best labor of which the person engaged in MONEY AND THE MINISTRY. 
it is capable, and when the doing of it is imperative. Moreover, all labor is| To THE EprToR oF THE NATION: 
not always honorable in the same degree even then. Nothing but a total I am a minister's daughter, grand-daughter, wife, and so on, through 
want of respect for and appreciation of the human mind—the greatest | almost every shade of clerical relationship and connection. 
of God’s works—will lead anybody, for example, to place a manual employ From an early age (say my sixth year, when I was presented with a pair 
ment on the same level in dignity or respectability with an intellectual one, | of No. 7 ladies’ kid gloves—black at that, if bitter memory does not mislead 
A man grooming a horse, though he were doing it with all his soul and for| me—in which my little claws were, perforce, sheathed every Sunday, in 
God’s glory, would not be doing as honorable a work as a man who was | certainty that should the donor, whose pew adjoined the minister’s, miss the 
calculating an eclipse. There are degrees in the value of labor, as well as | grateful vision of ten limp finger-ends dangling abjectly to his honor, it 
in the value of human beings. The meanest and poorest of human beings | would be a casus belli in the parish) I have intended to publish, the day 
has something in him worthy of respect ; the lowest kind of labor, if done | before my death, a folio containing some of the things I have wanted to say, 
in the right spirit and for the right reason, is honorable ; but a noble and | but have been prevented from saying by the fact that I was in the minis- 
pure and cultivated human being is more valuable, judged by any standard, | terial succession. But the date of this prospective issue being uncertain, 
than any other, and the more exertion of the human faculties is involved | I venture to speak now on a single point of interest to minister and parish. 
in any employment, the more respectable will it be. So that if we saw Sir The majority of the laity, and here and there a clergyman, deprecate the 
Isaac Newton taking a quarter of an hour from the “ Principia” every morn-| mention of money in connection with the relationship between pastor and 
ing to black his boots, the proper remark to be made would be not, “ What | church. It is, forsooth, so unique, so sacred as to be out of the range of the 
a fine fellow Sir Isaac is!” but, “ How can Sir Isaac be so silly? he can get | vulgar considerations of prudence, humanity, and common honesty. 
his boots blacked for a trifle by a man who can do that better than he, and I have heard of an enfranchised clergyman acting as a member of an 
who can do nothing else.” ecclesiastical caucus which was discussing, among other items, the annual 
The work of civilization—that is, the work of making the human race | stipend to be paid a new pastor, who adjured the session never to believe 
wiser and happier—is best done, like all other work of difficulty and | that the amount of salary they should offer would influence in any degree 
delicacy, by a division of labor, and the more the labor is divided, the | the decision of the favored candidate. But why should it not? The sub- 
better will the work be done. Naturally, as civilization advances, | traction of a very few hundreds—in some instances, of a few tens—may 
it is divided more and more, and this division, were men wise, would | make al] the difference between an anxious, constrained life and a life suffi- 
be regarded with nothing but satisfaction. The whaler, who passes | ciently free from care to secure independence of spirit, the easy working of 
his prime in frozen seas storing up oil for the scholar’s lamp, gains, and his | the mind, proper provision for the physical necessities of a minister and his 
children gain, by the scholar’s researches. He loses, and his children lose, | several dependents, with the privileges of charity, and now and then a mite 
if the scholar uses the lamp to light him in making pantaloons. So, also, | for art and letters. 
we are all gainers by having ChiefJustice Chase attend closely to the Indifference on this point is not a badge of spiritual exaltation, as many 
decision of contested suits in the Supreme Court. When he left the bench | maintain, but the contrary. Hear St. Paul: “If any provide not for his 
a year ago to teach negroes their duties under the Constitution, we were al] | own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith [not 
losers, because that work could have been done by others. When, too, a| glorified it], and is worse than an infidel.” 
good historian and an erudite professor occupies himself in writing enter. The publicity of the life of a clergyman and his family requires no proof. 
taining twaddle or easily collected information for a speculator’s book or| The sanctities of birth, marriage, and death, when known to be, or to be 
for newspapers, he for the time being quits his post and leaves a portion of | anticipated, beneath his roof, are sanctities no longer. The last farthing of 
his real work undone. detail is rigorously exacted for common circulation in the parish, and any 
Moreover—and this consideration is perhaps a higher one than the/ reluctance thereto is ascribed to a sinful pride or want of confidence. “ He 
consideration of what a man owes to the rest of the race—every one owes | don’t seem to throw himself onto the parish,’ was one of the graves; 
it to his own character to do everywhere and at all times his best. His | charges which a disaffected faction in a certain church were able to bring 
best will, of course, vary in excellence, and there are times when one is | against their young pastor. He had done his work bravely and devotedly, 
incapable of doing anything well, and when, nevertheless, it is imperative | as all admitted, but too reticently for their liking. They wanted to hear 
that one should keep working; but if we have to do bad work, it ought to | from his own mouth just how many pounds of flesh he was losing weekly 
be in our own line, and in the presence of familiarstandards. If aminister| in their service, and how many pounds he had not bought in the market 
must twaddle, let him twaddle in his own pulpit, with all his excuses in the | which he needed to have bought ; and had they heard these and other like 
way of weariness, or anxiety, or natural deficiencies ranged around him in| pathetic statemeits from bis trembling lips, they would doubtless have 
their places. If the lawyer must talk slipshod folly, let it be in court,| made up a purse which would have figured in the columns of a religious 
where there is some chance of its furthering the cause of justice or| paper among the “Sunny-side items.” Heaven destroy the mark! 
helping his own interests, and where he will, at all events, be con- The extent to which a minister is required to “throw himself onto the 
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SPECTAL NOTICE. 


Havine changed their mode of mailing the paper to all except New-York City 
Subscribers, who will continue to be served by carriers, the Publishers of the Nation 
wish to call attention to the meaning of the printed labels substituted for the previous 
written address. 


These bear not only the Subscriber’s name and post-office address, but the date to 
which he has paid for his paper; and the change in this date will hereafter be a valid 
and sufficient receipt for moneys sent in renewal of subscriptions. From them is ap 
parent, at a glance, the precise relation of the Subscriber to the Publishers, and the latter 
would express the hope that arrears as soon as revealed will be paid up. When the label 
antedates the current issue of the paper, it may be regarded as a bill 


Any errors which may be observed in the address, and any discrepancies between the 


1 a 
i 
account on the label and the last receipt of the Publishers, should be p1 aptly pointed 


out to them for correction ; 


; as well as information given of any undue irregularity in the 
mailing 


Money, should be sent, when possible, by money-order through the post-office 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., 


3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
New-York, May 21, 1868. 
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work much better, he is cheating the country and the race by not doing the When a great author or statesman feels the need of putting down some 
latter. ‘This brings us to the pith of our argament. We believe it to be crade thoughts or ill-digested information on paper, let it be in his own 
the duty of every man to do bis best, and his best only, and his best always, memorandum-book, so that it may serve afterwards for suggestion, 
and we believe that it is by doing this that he renders most service to) for reproof, or for instruction. But do not let any one cart the stuff down 
humanity, and does most for the elevation of his own character. 


There are into the forum, and call the people about him and say, “I am the well- 
cases, of course, in which men of extraordinary powers and acquisitions can. known Robinson; my regular business is teaching school, but I have felt 


not so well place the results of their labors before the general public as through | that the world would be the better of it if I made a few pairs of boots. 
the instrumentality of their own tongues or pens. Agassiz, for instance, is Here they are; outwardly they do not look as good as if they were made 
one of these, sand therefore he is doing his appointed work not less on the | by a bootmaker, and I doubt if they are as good for ordinary uses. Still 


platform than in the museum or laboratory. And generally wherever any. | there must be some virtue, surely, in boots made by a teacher, and I recom- 
body, no matter what his attainments are, has extraordinary powers of 


mend you to purchase them and see. You will, at least, find them interest- 
statement or elucidation, combined with mastery of a difficult subject, his| ing.” Now, not only does this performance lead Robinson’s friends and 
place is in the forum no less than in the closet ; he ought to be found in the | pupils to doubt whether there be such a thing as excellence attainable in 
“ enterprising and entertaining weekly ” as well as in the ponderous folio. | any vocation, or, at all events, whether absorbing devotion be necessary to 
But when a man who is passably at home in political economy and juris-| attain it, but it leads Robinson himself to feel that all things are possible 
prudence, and whose researches on these subjects are of real value to the| to him. When his man of business tells him the boots have gone off like 
world, tries to persuade himself that he can do good by laying down his | wild-fire, fifty pairs a day, he naturally begins to consider himself equal to 
regular pursuits to occupy himself with writing articles on market-garden- | anything ; instead of growing in modesty he grows in confidence. and }*~ 
ing, he deludes himself. Or if an astronomer of celebrity should undertake | last end, instead of being better, is worse the- ** ~ 
a series of papers in a Sunday-school magazine on the Milky Way, 
he would certainly be guilty of great waste of time, and.-*— a 
very valuable powers. Instead of helpin ~ 
There is no saying one hears oftener tha 
there are few sayings more fallacious. 
is honorable only when it is the best labe 
it is capable, and when the doing of it is: 
not always honorable in the same degree 
want of respect for and appreciation oi 
of God’s works—will lead anybody, for ex, 
ment on the same level in dignity or respa 
A man grooming a horse, though he were¢ 
God's glory, would not be doing as hong; 
calculating an eclipse. There are degrees 
in the value of human beings. The means 
has something in him worthy of respect ; ti 
in the right spirit and for the right reason 
pure and cultivated human being is more va 
than any other, and the more exertion of t 
in any employment, the more respectable w 
Isaac Newton taking a quarter of an hour fro 
ing to black his boots, the proper remark to 
a fine fellow Sir Isaac is!” but, “ How can Si 
his boots blacked for a trifle by a man who ca 
who can do nothing else.” 
The work of civilization—that is, the work 
wiser and happier—is best done, like all « 
delicacy, by a division of labor, and the m 
better will the work be done. Natural 
it is divided more and more, and this divis) 
be regarded with nothing but satisfaction, 
his prime in frozen seas storing up oil for the ® 
children gain, by the scholar’s researches. He 
if the scholar uses the lamp to light him in ms 
we are all gainers by having Chief—Justice ©, 
decision of contested suits in the Supreme Cout eb. teats 
a year ago to teach negroes their duties under th -— avuse, 1 hath denied the faith [not 
losers, because that work could have been don o----sewe avy, ENG U8 Worse than an infidel.” 
good historian and an erudite professor occupies ...u.00u 1 writing enter. The publicity of the life of a clergyman and his family requires no proof. 
taining twaddle or easily collected information for a speculator’s book or 














for newspapers, he for the time being quits his post and leaves a portion of 
his real work undone. 

Moreover—and this consideration is perhaps a higher one than the 
consideration of what a man owes to the rest of the race—every one owes 
it to his own character to do everywhere and at all times his best. His 
best will, of course, vary in excellence, and there are times when one is 
incapable of doing anything well, and when, nevertheless, it is imperative 
that one should keep working ; but if we have to do bad work, it ought to 
be in our own line, and in the presence of familiarstandards. If a minister 
must twaddle, let him twaddle in his own pulpit, with all his excuses in the 
way of weariness, or anxiety, or natural deficiencies ranged around him in 
their places. If the lawyer must talk slipshod folly, let it be in court, 
where there is some chance of its furthering the cause of justice or 





helping his own interests, and where he will, at all events, be con. 


The sanctities of birth, marriage, and death, when known to be, or to be 
anticipated, beneath his roof, are sanctities no longer. The last farthing of 
detail is rigorously exacted for common circulation in the parish, and any 
reluctance thereto is ascribed to a sinful pride or want of confidence. “ He 
don’t seem to throw himself onto the parish,” was one of the graves, 
charges which a disaffected faction in a certain church were able to bring 


against their young pastor. He had done his work bravely and devotedly, 
as all admitted, but too reticently for their liking. They wanted to hear 
from his own mouth just how many pounds of flesh he was losing weekly 
in their service,and how many pounds he had not bought in the market 
which he needed to have bought ; and had they heard these and other like 
pathetic statements from bis trembling lips, they would doubtless have 
made up a purse which would have figured in the columns of a religious 
paper among the “ Sunny-side items.” Heaven destroy the mark ! 


The extent to which a minister is required to “throw himself onto the 
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parish,” in many cases, may be guessed from a single example: A young | 


clergyman had just buried his young wife. In the early freshness of his 
grief he was waited upon by one of his deacons, with the announcement 
that Brother Smith had left his church and gone to the Methodists, “and 
Brother Smith does say that you—his own minister—have hurt his feelings 
so that he never can getoverit.” The tender-hearted shepherd was touched 
by this imputation and eager to atone to the aggrieved sheep for any unin- | 
tentional wrong he might have done him. 
** So up he took his little crook, 
Determined for to find him ”’— 

which he did, sulking over some job of his trade of house-carpentry. | 

After an expenditure of much affectionate entreaty and skilful cross- | 
questioning, the minister elicited the following: “ Well, the fact is, | knew | 
there wasn’t much chance of your wife’s getting well, and so I went to work 
two or three weeks before she died, so as to have it all ready, and made just 
the prettiest coffin for her that ever was turned out in this town. I'd took 
her measure a hundred times sitting right back of the parson’s pew, you 
know. I didn’t say nothing about it to you beforehand, ’cause my woman 
had a notion it would sort o’ cut youup. I don’t know why, but when I 
heard that you’d telegraphed to Boston for one of them new-fangled bury- 
ing concerns, I must say I felt as if I couldn't set under your preaching no 
longer ”—and “set ”’-he did n’t. 

But offensive and torturing as the house-top proclamation of a minister’s 
domestic concerns and most sacred interests may be, I desire that it may 
continue, and, if necessary, increase, till the obtuse majority shall perceive 
the absurdity and the wickedness of “settling a minister” upon an inade- 
quate salary, to be, at the best, eked out by gratuities and hap-hazard 
“ donation-parties,” and supplemented, by way of a sop to conscience, by a 
subscription to the fund for superannuated clergymen and the widows and 
orphans of clergymen. Let not only the amount of each minister's salary 
be published abroad, but also the rates of house-rent, domestic service, 
schools, markets, etc., etc., in the town, and the income-tax of his parishioners. 
If he has incurred debts for his education, his library, the recovery of his 
health, give them the benefit of printer’s ink. Recently in a country parish 
near us a clergyman actually offered his entire salary to any householder 
among them who would board him and his small family. As no one was 
willing to do this for the sum offered, I suppose the mercenary creature 
either took a clerkship or went to some more remunerative parish. 

If any minister is the recipient of a donation-party, “surprise” or other- 
wise, let all its items appear, prefixed by a statement of just how much of 
the salary was over-due at the time of the free-will offering ; how much 
money was jingled in the wincing pastor’s ears by the jocose brother 
appointed to the presentation; how many of the “ material comforts” re- 
mained undevoured or unmussed after the sated flock had departed ; how 
abundant and how suitable to the average taste of cultivated men and 
women were the odds and ends of apparel and ornament left behind. And 
yet by no alchemy of print or photography could that be reproduced which 
often transforms gifts, in themselves desirable, into an insult and a curse, 
I mean the tone, the accent, the general expression and intent of the giver 
—this indelible impression is the one secret of many a minister's life. 

How would you, who are a merchant, receive a company of your most 
obstinate debtors who should “surprise” you some evening by assembling 
at your house with the gifts of a few dollars, a few eatables (I am assured 
by a truthful friend that her father received during one week of a depressed 
pork season fifty spare-ribs), a light-blue dress for your brunette wife, and a 
bizarre hat for your dainty little daughter, “The Prince of the House of 
David,” and a few other works of like inspiration, for your library, etc., etc., 





and all offered as so much supererogatory charity—the mere overflow of 
beneficent souls upon whom you had no claim? Why, if you were a poor 
man, and had no expectation of justice from them, you would—at least | 
after a little experience—receive them as many a minister is obliged to do 
Those few dollars are little compared with the man’s rightful due, but they | 
may purchase a new life-lease for his worn-out self or his wife, or supply | 
some absolute need. He learns to bow his thanks courteously, and tell his | 
thoughts to no one but his God. 

But these gratuities are often given in earnest affection, and with gra- 
cious delicacy—this I can testify after much experience and observation ; 
but better far that they should be rendered needless and unknown. A gift 
from friend to friend, be he minister or layman, is one thing, and a gratuity 
from parishioner to pastor quite another. Let the salary itself frankly 
express all that the parish are able to do for the man of their choice, and 
let him buy his own food and clothing, manage his living, and bury his 
dead how and where he please, with no restrictions save those which bind 
any Christian man, and let him do something (more or less as the parish ' 


and he are able) to provide for the future of his wife and children, which 
every man who is a man claims as his right and privilege. 

Having entrusted to a man the cure of souls, you surely can trust him 
not to waste his substance in riotous living. 

Not long ago a distinguished layman closed an eloquent remonstrance 
against the proposed increase of a minister's salary with the following 
aphorism, which I wish might be blazoned before the eyes of all whom it 
may concern : 

“The strength of the Church has been the poverty of its clergy |” 
To whose credit is this, pray? If it be true, and such magic strength 
lie in poverty, then let the pews hasten to share the tonic with the 
pulpit, and usher in the millennium. But until this consummation is 
reached, let every parish hesitate, for its own sake as well as his, to grind 
down its minister to bare necessities, so as to defraud him of all ability to 
exercise one of the manliest, most ennobling of virtues—se/f-denial. 


ONE WHO HAS SUFFERED. 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

“PRINCE CANICHE,” a translation of the “Le Prince-Caniche” of 
Edouard Laboulaye, is to be published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son.- 
Under the “ Authority of the House of Bishops” the Rev. Mr. W. 8. Perry, 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, announces his intention to continue the publica 
tion of the manuscripts, transcribed from English records, which contain so 
much material for the history of the Episcopal Church. Dr. Hawks, recently 
deceased, was his associate editor in the preparation of the “ Documentary 
Annals of Connecticut,” which are already published, and there remains for 
Mr. Perry the editing of one volume devoted te Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, two volumes relating to Massachusetts, one to Rhode Island, 
two to New York, one to New Jersey, two to Pennsylvania, one to Dela- 
ware, one to Maryland, one each to the Carolinas, one to Virginia, one 
to Georgia and Florida together, and one to the Church in general. These 
works, of undoubted value, are to be sold to subscribers. Messrs. R. W. 
Carroll & Co., of Cincinnati, announce an English and a German campaign 
“ Life of Grant,” from the pen of Mr. Edward D. Mansfield, the “ Veteran 
Observer” of the New York Zimes.——lIn the periodical called the Pro 
ceedings of the Essex Institute, for the second quarter of 1867 (April, 1868), 
the editor announces the conclusion in his next issue of the directory which 
has been for some time appearing—“ of American Naturalists, so far as it 
has been in the power of the Editor to obtain them.’’ Name No. 1369—the 
last published—is an R, aud perhaps the last under that letter. 


—Captain G. H. Preble, of the United States Navy, is collecting material 
for a history of the American flag, and has succeeded, he says, in getting 
together a good deal of anecdote, incident, and evidence concerning its 
origin, its transmigrations (?), and its first appearance in various parts of the 
world. He begs persons in possession of information illustrative of its 
early or later history—especially of its history during the civil war—to com- 
municate with him, addressing him at Charlestown, Massachusetts. He in- 
forms the Historical Magazine that he has now no doubt that the stars and 
stripes were first displayed on the Thames by the ship Bedford, of Nan- 
tucket. The Bedford was a whaler which left Nantucket under a pass from 
Admiral Digby, and arrived out on the 3d of February, 1783, twelve days 
before proclamation of peace was made, and only a week after the London 
newspapers had got hold of the terms of the treaty. In the London Political 
Magazine of February 7, of the year above-mentioned, is a passage which 
reads as follows : 


“THE THIRTEEN STRIPES ARE IN THE RIVER. Mr. Hammet begged 
leave to inform the House of a very recent and extraordinary event. There 








| was, he said, at the time he was speaking, an American ship in the Thames 
| with the thirteen stripes flying om board. This ship had offered to enter at 


the custom-house, but the officers were at a loss how to behave. His 
motive for mentioning the subject was that ministers might take such steps 
with the American Commissioners as would secure free intercourse between 


| this country and America.” 


It is a curious fact that the Maria, a vessel that has been named by some. 


‘writers as a contestant for the honor due to the Bedford, and which cer- 


tainly was in the Thames in the course of the year 1783, is still afloat and 
in use. The Confederate States cruisers forced the old ship to take refuge 
under the Chilian flag, and she now sails from Talcahuana asa whaler. But 
the first display of the thirteen stripes in England was not from the mast- 
head of a vessel. When the king, on the 5th of December, 1782, in his 
speech from the throne, recognized the existence of the United States as a 
natior, Mr. Copley, the painter, who was among his hearers, went home 
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and put the new ensign into the background of a portrait—that of Elkanah | sotted regard for prescription in the innocent remark with which the “ Three 


Watson—which he had upon his easel at the time. He had kept the back- 
ground unfinished, reserving it as a place “to represent a ship bearing to 
America the intelligence of the acknowledgment of American independ- 
ence with the rising sun of a new-born nation streaming from her gaff.” 


—.We suppose the law printed below to be the first “ dog-law ” ever passed 
in this country; though it is possible that unprinted records may contain 
an earlier. Mr. George H. Moore ought to be delighted with it. Certainly 
it shows that the Puritan, though his descendants in our day, animated by 
a sectional spirit, used to object to the chasing of negroes with bloodhounds, 
did himself rear hounds for the purpose of ranging the woods in pursuit of 
dark-colored persons. That the Puritan dog was employed to the end that 
his bigoted master and strait-laced mistress and the young Puritans might 
not be waked in the night to have their scalps stripped off their skulls is 
nothing to the purpose, perhaps. The act was passed by the Massachusetts 
General Court in 1706, and reads as follows : 

“An Act for the Raising & Increase of Dogs, for the better Security of the 
Frontiers. 


“ Whereas upon Tryal lately made of Rangeing and Scouring the Woods on 
the Frontiers, with Hounds and other Dogs used to Hunting, It has proved 
of great Service to discourage and keep off the Indians, 

“ For Encouragement, therefore, to Raise and Train up a greater number 
of Dogs, to be improved. . 


“ Be it Enacted by His Excellency the Governour, Council and Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court Assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 
That such Person and Persons living in any of the Frontiers within this 
Province, who shall take, keep, and raise up any Whelp of the breed of the 
Hounds, and have them at all times in readiness to attend the Hunt Ser- 
jeant, or others improved in that Service, when they shall Come to such 
Town, and require the same, shall be allowed and paid out of the Publick 
Treasury the sum of Five Shillings Per Annum, in consideration of their 
care and charge, for the raising and keeping of every such Dog. A Cer- 
tificate thereof from year to year to be transmitted to the Commissary Gen- 
eral, under the hands of the Commission Military Officers, and the Town 
Clerk of such Town. 


“ Provided, This Act shall continue in force for the space of three years 
next coming, if the War with the /ndians last long, and not afterwards.” 
Poasibly the Rocky Mountain legislatures might with advantage take a 
leaf out of the Massachusetts statute-book. 


—Mr. J. S. Mill sends to the London Daily News a letter concerning Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and a certain critic of his in the Quarterly Review. The re- 
viewer uses this impudently humorous language in reference to Mr. Smith’s 
intended departure from England and residence among us: 


“ He has even announced his intention of turning his back upon an un- 
thankful country, although his friends console us in an amusing aside by 
assuring us that he does not mean it. ‘Iam going,’ cries the principal 
actor; ‘ but not if you elect him to Parliament,’ whisper his friends to the 
audience, The little play reminds one of the wandering trader in a rural 
fair, whose threatened departure is only to be checked by the crowd buying 
up all his brass chains. This peculiar clanship of the radicals is constantly 
of the utmost service to them, They take itin turns to help each other. 
If one man bids a loud adieu to his native land, the others stand by to tell 
us his price for remaining.” 


Besides its other faults, this passage, Mr. Mill says, contains two or three 
“distorted statements.” For one, Mr. Smith leaves England only tem- 
porarily. He comes here to study our political life, and has not given up 
his “unthankful country.” Secondly, his country is not unthankful, and 
Mr. Smith has given a “ determined rejection” to proposals that he should 
stay in England and take a seat in Parliament. Mr. Mill himself has been 
made “the medium through which the Liberals of a metropolitan consti- 
tuency have vainly endeavored to induce Mr. Smith to consent to be put up 
for it,” and it is within Mr. Mill’s knowledge that other such offers have 
been made to him and have been in like manner declined. It is in one of 
the essays in the “ Three English Statesmen ”’—in the essay on Pym, if we 
remember rigbtly—that Mr. Smith speaks of the journals of the aristocratic 
class as having been at that time quite as brutally violent and unscrupu- 
lous in their way of handling their political opponents as the journals of 
the lower classes. The remark remains just if made general. The bad be- 
havior of both classes of journalfsts illustrates, we suppose, the same gen- 
eral principles—one which we here to-day see illustrated in the newspapers 
of the extreme men in American politics, as well and as often by the Anti- 
Slavery Standard as by the Mobile Tribune or the press of Richmond. 
Both alike allow feeling to enter, in too great force, the domain of reason- 
ing. In Mr. Smith’s own case, the Quarterly Review writers on radicalism 
are not more unfair, and are not unfair for a different reason, than (e.g.) 
Mr. R. J. Hinton, who not long since could see English timidity and be- 


English Statesmen” begins, “ Let us not glorify revolution,” because, says 


Mr. Smith, it is the business of true statesmanship to bring about by gra- 
dual processes that which even the most beneficial revolution can bring 
about only by violence—violence that is sure to have some effects which 
every sane man must deplore. Mr. Smith’s friends in this country did not 
need to hear, but will be glad to hear, Mr. Mill's vindication of his friend. 


—Now that American publishers are beginning to release us from the 
constant necessity of paying for cloth bindings which we do not want, it 
may interest our readers to see how binding is regarded in France, where 
only school-books are published with more than paper covers. We may 
have the same feelings about a bound book twenty years hence. The 
following fragment is from an article by Charles Asselineau in the Bulletin 
du Bibliophile : 

“ Moliére was right in saying that it was something to be bound, even 
in calf. A book which is not bound is not a book; it is ‘a pamphlet,’ 
which one forgets in a railroad car or a cab, which one lends, which one 
leaves on a garden-seat, where it gets wet, or on a toilet-table, where it gets 
soiled, which the chambermaid, who finds it under a chair, tears up to 
kindle the fire. Bound, itis another thing. A book bound is a book which 
one has read and which one wishes to read again, which one keeps for days 
of sadness or ennui. It is one of the family, a friend, the friend who never 
changes, always ready to converse, to instruct, and to console. Now that 
everything is printed—which is doubtless the reason why everything is 
printed so carelessly and on paper so well fitted to kindle the fire—binding 
has become for authors what printing used to be, a decisive test, the patent 
of durability. 

“In reading the latest work of a novelist, of a poet, of a historian, or a 
critic, | no longer say, ‘ Will it be the rage? Will it be bought ?? but, 
‘ Will it be bound?’ And even at the theatre, listening to a new play, I 
do not ask whether it will be printed—that is already done before the rising 
of the curtain—nor whether there will be a jam at the door, and, as the 
formula is, ‘ The treasurer will rub his hands at the hundredth representa- 
tion.’ I ask,‘ Will this play become a book ; will it be read and bound ?’ 
And you may be assured this is to-day the true, the most reliable criterion. 
Do you wish to strike the literary balance of the year? Make two piles of 
the books which you have received or bought during twelve months ; put 
on the left those which you abandon, on the right those which you destine 
to the book-tailor. . . . The first are trashy, ordinary books, the pleasure or 
the weariness of a day. The others are the suggestive, the substantial ones ; 
they have made you think, muse; they have instructed or charmed you, 
and consequently the master pronounces that they are done in a workman- 
like way. The touchstone of works of the mind at the present dayis no 
longer, a8 it once was, the stamp of the royal censor, nor the imprimatur ; 
it is not the puff in the journal, nor the advertisement, nor the seal in the 
colporteur’s permit. It is the chisel, the punch, of the binder. He, the fine 
fellow, is the one who, without suspecting it, distributes praise and life. 
He is the true critic and the true censor. Whatever is thought of my book, 
however severe upon it the public and the Aristarehus of the street-corner 
have been, however cool the journal, however niggardly the purchasers, 
let me see it cuirassed with two sheets of pasteboard, bound or only half- 
bound in morocco, or even in calf, and I am content ; I am certain to live— 
at least fifty years. Fifty years! the immortality of a civilized world.” 


—On the 7th of April the Italian Senate was notified of the appointment 
by the crown of twelve new senators. One of the twelve names was that of 
Signor Antonio Panizzi. It is hardly saying too much to say that wherever 
the English language is spoken, certainly it is not saying too much to say 
that wherever there are careful students of English literature, Panizzi is 
known as having been for many years the able and learned librarian of the 
British Museum. Not only his learning, but his administrative ability and 
his social influence, stood that institution in good stead. Indeed, it is said 
that but for his tact and energy, and the high esteem in which he was held 
by the great as well as by the cultivated, the funds required for the library 
of the British Museum very probably might never have been got from the 
House of Commons. Signor Panizzi’s services to the world of letters in 
England are, of course, not the cause of his political advancement. But 
while in England he was as serviceable to his country as any ambassador 
could have been, and, indeed, was honored as being a true ambassador from 
the greater Italy than the Italy of contemporary politics ; from the Italy of 
history, illustriods in whatever pursuit taxes human energies. He repre- 
sented the Italian mind in some of its highest characteristics. The report is 
that the failing health of the new senator will probably prevent his entering 
actively on his political duties. 
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THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION AT PARIS.* | 

Tne Great Exposition of 1867 represented modern civilization under its. 
industrial, inventive, and artistic forms. It presented to the eye the results 
of discovery, application, skill, in completed fabrics of infinite skill, but it 
exhibited few processes in detail, nor could it display the spiritual forces 
which had fashioned and applied these countless products of the useful and 
beautiful arts. But while the material exposition was on view in the 
Champ de Mars, there was in preparation a higher view of French civi- 
lization—l' Exposé des travaux del Esprit—an exposition of what had been 
accomplished by French scholars in the world of letters and of ideas, | 
especially in science, pure and applied, in erudition and historical criticism, 
and in intellectual philosophy ; and the spiritual progress of France during 
the past twenty years is now spread before the world in a series of reports 
issued with the direct sanction of the Government. 

These reports cover a wide range in the topics thus indicated, and are 
most voluminous in the departments of physical science ; but as our object | 
is not to notice them at length, but simply to illustrate their method and 
value, we shall speak particularly of the historical and philological sciences, 
as possessing a more rare and curious interest. At the instance of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, the Institute of France, in a semi-official 
way, through members of its several academies, undertook the preparation 
of reports covering the interval between the two great Expositions. In the 
departments of history and philology, the memoirs, prepared by specialists | 
in each topic, were edited collectively by M. J. D. Guigniaut, Secretary 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. While the immediate | 
object of each report is to show what France has accomplished for its | 
specialty during twenty years past, yet a brief sketch is also given of the. 
history and literature of the science, and liberal credit is given to scholars | 
of other countries. Thus one finds in each memoir a complete outline of | 
the subject of which it treais, sketched by the familiar hand of an adept, a. 
reference to the leading scholars in this branch of study, and to all works, 
of importance pertaining to it, including essays, reviews, and minor papers. | 

One volume, for instance, contains nine distinct memoirs, by as many | 
specialists, upon studies relating to Egypt and the East. First among these | 
is an essay by Count E. de Rougé upon the present state of Egyptian | 


| 
studies ; and if any reader of the Nation is yet sceptical concerning the | 








remained unread for thousands of years. The Book of the Dead, now fully 
deciphered, puts us in possession of the most important articles of the 
Egyptian faith, especially the unity of the Supreme Divinity, and the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

The deciphering of cuneiform inscriptions is described by the well-known 
expert, M. de Saulcy, under the general title of “ Assyriology.” This field 
has yielded results less rich and copious than that of Egypt, because its 
materials are far less abundant. But already a grammar and a dictionary 
have been published, and many important inscriptions deciphered. 

M. Munk, an Orientalist of repute, furnishes the memoir upon Semitic 
studies as prosecuted in France since 1840—the Hebrew, the Phenician, the 
Aramean, the Syriac, the Himyaric, the Ethiopian, and the Assyrian. 
M. Fulgence Fresnel regards the Ethiopian or Ghez, which is still the 
learned language of Abyssinia, as an offshoot of the Himyaric, transported 
into Africa from the south of Arabia. It is to be hoped that the British 
conquest of Abyssinia will contribute somewhat to the extension of ethnol- 
ogy and philology. 

In the study of the Arabic language France has furnished the illustrious 
names of Silvestre de Sacy, Etienne Quatremére, Caussin de Perceval, 
Reinaud, de Slane, Renan, and others, whose translations of Arabic works, 
and memoirs upon special points of Arabian history and literature, consti 
tute quite a library of themselves. The conquest of Algeria by France 
gave a new impulse to Arabic studies, and the French language is now rich 
in works on Arabic grammar and lexicography. The report upon this 
branch of philological science is from the pen of M. Defrémery. 

One of the most interesting contributions to the history of philology is 
M. Dulaurier’s report upon studies in the Armenian, a field in which he 
himself is an enthusiast. These studies are of particular value to the his. 
torical interpretation of Christianity—since the Armenian literature is to a 
large extent religious—but they have contributed also to the elucidation of 
general history and chronology. 

In Chinese literature, who should represent France but Stanislaus Julien, 
the worthy successor of M. Abel Rémusat? Through the liberal support of 
the French Government, M. Julien has been able to publish several impor 
tant Chinese works, with elaborate commentaries, one of the most curious 
and instructive of which is the journal of the celebrated Buddhist pilgrim, 


positive value and definite results of Egyptology, this calm and careful | Hiouen-thsang. Some of M. Julien’s labors have brought advantage to 
résumé ought to satisfy him that the elements of scientific certainty have French industry—as, for instance, his “‘ History of the Manufacture of Chi. 


been reached by the school of Champollion. In the art of deciphering 


nese Porcelain,” which contains a description of the porcelain wares of 


hieroglyphics, the progress of the last thirty years has been truly marvel-| different periods, and of many ingenious processes before unknown in 


lous. Texts have been classified in epochs, according to their style; many 
of the most important treasures in papyrus, of different museums, have been 
published, and monumental inscriptions of great value carefully transcribed ; | 


analytical translations have been subjected to the severest criticism, and | 


Europe. 

A memoir on Sanscrit and Comparative Philology closes this series of 
reports. A special report is added, however, upon the progress of Archmol- 
ogy by M. L. F. Alfred Maury : Numismatics—(recian, Italian, Roman— 


doubtful readings have either been verified or corrected by subsequent dis. °f the Republic and the Empire, Byzantine, Syrian, Oriental, Iberian ; 
coveries ; the Coptic language has been explored for illustration of the old A®cient Metrology and Glyptic ; Sculpture, Bronzes, Terra Cotta, Vases, 
Egyptian; grammars and dictionaries have been prepared ; and, at last, the | Pictures, Mosaics—these are the topics that are presented, with a distinct 
bilingual monument lately discovered at Tanis has furnished the most exact | outline of each, and with continuous reference to the best sources of infor- 


and unexpected verification of the system of deciphering the hieroglyphics, 
even at its contested points. In thirty-seven lines of hieroglyphic text with 
seventy-seven of Greek translation, there is not found one contradiction or 


disproof either of the method of decipherment or of its particular applica. 
tions ! 


mation. 

Thus, in these reports, one has a panoramic view of the intellectual activ- 
ity of France during the first half of the nineteenth century; and this 
exhibit, in connection with the history of science in Germany during the 
modern period, now in course of publication by the Munich Academy, will 


The period covered by this memoir has witnessed a decisive progress in | 
our knowledge of early Egyptian history. The invasion and conquest of 
Egypt by a nomadic tribe of Arabs, commonly known as “ The Shepherds,” 
is fully established from monuments in the vicinity of Tanis, and Ht only THE POODLE-PRINCE.* 
the titles but the very features of the invaders have been recovered. The Tus story is of a young prince who, by the saving transformation 
deliverance of Egypt from these invaders—either by Tothmes IIL or! of a good genius, has his first lessons in ruling corrected at every stage by 
Ahmes I.—is marked by the new epoch of monumental art at Thebes, and | a short though generally painful experience, as a dog, of the real nature of 
the ocular testimony of the monuments is confirmed by papyrus records-| the government to which he has succeeded. It is a satire upon centraliz- 
The greater part of the lists of the earliest dynasties of Manetho has been , ation in general, but particularly that which prevaile in France. In form 
restored by means of the recent discoveries at Abydos, by MM. Duemichen it is a fairy tale, consisting of the love of Jacinth for Tamaris, and of 
and Mariette, although some questions of chronology are still indeter- | Narcisse for Giroflée. The scene is the kingdom of the Gobemouches, 
minate. | (simpletons), adjoining that of the Cocqsigrues (fiddle-faddlers), whom the 

More marked has been the progress in our knowledge of the arts, liter-| prince is tricked into making war upon, winning the battle of Necedad 
ature, customs, and religion of the ancient Egyptians. Art has been (sheer stupidity), and annexing four rather desirable provinces, of which the 
classified in periods or styles, less prominent indeed, but scarcely less intel-| people “had nothing in common with their conquerors, and even had a 
ligible, than those of Italian painters, or of Gothic architecture. Pcoems,' standing hatred of them, besides differing in language, religion, and 
narratives, tales have been translated from papyrus rolls, which had customs.” The Gobemouches pride themselves on being “la grande 
| nation,” but “they never know over-night what they will do on the 


put one en rapport with the scientific spirit of Europe since the Refor- 
mation. 
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morrow, and they forget on the morrow what they have done over- night. od _ government and witnessed the misery it entailed upon his senate, begs his 
‘what woman wills God wills, and what woman sees she | fairy godmother to aid him in procuring a constitution for the Gobemouches. 


With them, also, 

persuades her husband to see.” For them, the more noise the more plea. | 
sure. When Jacinth ascended the throne, they let loose (déchatna) in the 
public squares every sort of trumpets, trombones, cymbals, tymbals, 


drums, and tamtams. Viewed as a whole, trompeurs, trompés, trompettes 


was the summary of the nation. Their extravagance was seen in the féte 
“They had worked a fortnight to consume in four hours the taxes of half a 
year.” The queen’s regency before the prince came of age was intolerable 
to them, not only because they were at peace with all neighboring nations, 
and every man planted his cabbages and talked and acted without molesta- 
tion, but because there was an annual excess of revenue over expenditure, 
which was stupidly employed in wiping out the public debt and lightening 
the imposts. Their capital city was a miracle of uniformity. All the 
houses in the same street resembled each other; “the same height, same 
style of roof, same number of stories and of windows, same blinds, same 
balustrades, same doors; the only difference was in the numbering; say, a 
palace, a convent, a hospital, or a barrack five leagues long.” The police 
saw to it that everybody went to the right, and kept step with his own 
line, and nobody could cross the street except to return home or take a side 
street, and even then must ask leave of the authorities, who, when not 
occupied in this surveillance, offered their arms to the ladies—as, in the 
palace garden, they swung the skipping-rope for little girls and their nurses. 
Every Gobemouche, further, from the lowest to the highest, wore on his 
sleeve a badge which indicated at a glance his origin, station, and domestic 
circumstances. For instance, to take a high example, Minister Touche-a- 
Tout (Finger-in-Everything), wore 625, 5°29°, 3'56, which meant that he 
was bornin the province formerly called Fauconville, January 18 (O. 8.), 
the year of the world 7810, was now a widower with one child,a grand 
proprietor, and an official of the fitst rank. 

The figure by which the prince was designated was zero. Jacinth did not 
understand why, until he attempted to get rid of a pack of dogs which his 
prudent mother kept in the royal apartments in order to conceal his unan- 
nounced metamorphoses. Touche-di-Tout protests that the affair is delicate 
and requires time. “Sire, there are a master of the pack and two assistants 
—functionaries who have committed no fault; the administration is under 
obligations to them.” Jacinth suggests that the dogs might be sent 
au diable and the master retain his title and his pay. “Impossible! there 
can ve no pay without a function; it would be illegal, the lawjis explicit. 

. The master of a pack is of little consequence, but, however little, the 
moment he makes part of the administration he becomes sacred. He can- 
not be touched without alarming all the servants of the state. Bettera 
hundred times preserve a useless function than dismiss a functionary and 
offend the army which has received him into its ranks.” Of these civil 
functionaries the Gobemouches/are blessed with 413,394, divided into paid, 
supernumerary, and aspirant. They are regularly promoted at a rate which 
compels 229.90 nominations to be made every day, which the prince mus* 
sign without examining. But in spite of their number and their vigilance, 
the individual Gobemouche has many opportunities, between the cradle and 
the grave, of escaping them. To fill some of these gaps in a paternal gov- 
ernment Touche-ai-Tout proposes a law for the universal inspection of youth 
from one to ten years of age. The first article creates one male and one 
female inspector for each of the cantons of the state—i. e., 66,666 inspectors 
of the second degree; the second article creates 3,000 male and female in- 
spectors of the first degree, to inspect the foregoing 66,666 ; the third article 
creates 300 inspectors-general to inspect the foregoing 3,000. In time, the 
minister thinks, the Gobemouches will no longer be spoken of as a nation, 
butasaregiment! Quel idéal/ Already they have an official morality, an 
official philosophy, an official history, official truth. The court journal is styled 

1 Vérité officielle. When the prince first became a poodle, la Vérité reported 
that “ the king, welcomed by the people with a mad enthusiasm, had experi- 
enced so lively an emotion as to impair his health.’ When Touche-a-Tout 
had resigned the office of premier, and his resignation had been accepted but 
his recall afterwards brought about by intrigue, Ja Vérité of the following 
day announced that “ yesterday rumors of a change of ministry were cur- 
rent. ‘There is not a word of truth in them.” On the eve of war with 
the Cocqgsigrues, speaking of a pretended review of the army at the camp 
of Canonville, the official journals said: “ Happy the country that amuses 
itself with innocent pleasures, and in which the cannon thunders only to 
carry to heaven the joy of a people in transports!” In a week the frontier 
had been crossed, and six hundred thousand armed men were making forced 
marches to cut each other's throats. 


Jacinth, having by the aid of “ dog-sense 


” penetrated the mystery of his 
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| She summons Aristotle to an interview, and he, having divided all peoples, 
politically, into Barbarians and Greeks—that is, the races made to obey, as 


opposed to those made to govern themselves, or, in other words, civilized 


peoples—enquires to which the Gobemouches belong. Jacinth greatly fears 


_ the Barbarians, as the Gobemouches do not govern themselves, and among 
which was given by the city of Plaisir-sur-Or to the youthful sovereign. | 


| sophic irony of the professor. 





them men have more authority than the laws. 


“* Ts every citizen a soldier ?’ asked Aristotle. 

“* No; there is a standing army.’ 

*** Barbarians,’ said the philosopher. ‘Do they choose their magistrates 
by popular suffrage and for a limited time?’ 

*** No,’ said Jacinth. 

“* Double Barbarians,” rejoined the philosopher. 
decide in criminal processes ?” 

* * No,’ said Jacinth. 

“*Threefold Barbarians,’ rejoined the philosopher. ‘Do they meet 
together freely to consider public affairs? Have they the right to criticise 
every morning the acts of all their magistrates ?’ 

“* Not always,’ said Jacinth. 

“*Fourfold Barbarians,’ rejoined the philosopher. ‘Is there a system 
of general education without distinction of fortune or birth ?’ 

“*No,’ said Jacinth. 

“*« Why, then, bother me, young man?’ said the sage, with a frown. 
‘Govern as the great king of the Persians does; lead under your crook this 
bleating flock ; build palaces, make war, indulge all the passions of your 
heart, but have no concern about governing men; there are none in your 
empire.’ ” 

J acinth finally fixes upon a charter which is a mixture of the Constitu 
tion of the United States and that of its republican offspring, Liberia. 

As will have been seen, it is a long way from Rogeard to Laboulaye—as 
long, almost, as from 1848 to 1868. The corollary of ‘“‘ Les Propos de Labié- 
nus” should have been the barricade and the Marseillaise ; the lion of the 
Latin quarter and the eagle of the Tuileries aux prises. “ Le Prince- 
Caniche ” is none the less a freeman’s apology for living under a despotic 
régime, but it is addressed to the reason, not to the spirit of revolt and ven- 
geance. Cwsar, too, more than Cesarism, was the aim of Rogeard’s 
fierce sarcasms. “ Poisoner of peoples,” head of the “organized banditti 
whom history will style the Bonaparte gang”—such were the bitter per- 
sonalities of a February revolutionist, in striking contrast with the philo_ 
Both are radicals desiring the same end, but 
differing as to the allowable means of attaining it. Satire, Laboulaye says 
in his courageous preface, is the only weapon that succeeds in France. It is 
at least, for the French genius, one of the most powerful. To handle it so 
skilfully as our author is not given to every writer. A work more open in 
its essence to the condemnation of the censor of the press can scarcely be 
imagined, nor one less likely to be condemned. ‘“ Whoever,” is the closing 
caution of the author, having this personage in view,—‘ whoever seeks 
here for allusions may eat ’em with his bread.” Others besides the friends 
of centralization will undoubtedly discover “allusions.” In the dog-pound: 
Jacinth is set apart by a doctor who is in the habit of coming there for 
subjects for vivisection, and wishes to use the poodle in solving the mystery 
of the Frigard tragedy (not named, of course). “The case is of a woman 
who some say has been poisoned, others suffocated ; to-morrow we shall 
have clear minds on the subject; I shall first poison this pretty brute 
and then strangle him. The experiment will be one of the highest interest.” 
And the Darwinian theory of selection is embodied in another statute pro- 
posed by Touche-d-Tout, “for the amelioration and regeneration of the 
canine race.” Other allusions to recent events will reward the search for 
them, and the story is fuller of meaning than can be detected in one or two 
readings. The chapters which seem to us particularly enjoyable, after the 
preface, are those on political eloquence (chap. v.) and the political influence 
of dogs among the Gobemouches (chap. xii.) There are but one or two 
which seem to be tributary to the story rather than to the satire. 


‘Do they themselves 








BARNES'S HISTORY OF THE THIRTY-NINTH OONGRESS.* 


Tn18 book has much disappointed us ; not so much by what the author has 
done, as by what he has failed to do. We turned over its six hundred and odd 
handsome pages, expecting to find a book enlivened with personal sketches, 
biography, and criticism. The eighteen steel portraits seemed to promise 
something of the sort. Here, thought we, is our “historic Congress,” com- 
memorated in fitting historic style; the characters are clearly delineated, and 
set in the framework of the great events in which they bore part. On the con- 
trary, the substance consists of extracts, abridged but not condensed, from long 
speeches delivered in Congress by members of the two great parties ; its 
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only personal sketches, huddled together at the end of the volume, consist | forwhich the Thirty-ninth Congress will be remembered in history. 
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It also 


of the baldest outline of the birth, education, and official career of each | commemorates the ten vetoes w hich met, but failed wholly to overcome, 
member, and as much space is given to ‘the obscurest as to the most distin- | these measures. 

. | 
guished. Out of the 576 pages which form the body of the work less than | 


66 consist of original matter. 


Nevertheless, the book performs for us a very essential service, and for * Flower.” 


this we are well-disposed to thank its author and publishers. To those | 


| 


Not Wisely but Too Well; A Novel. By the author of “ 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1868.)- 
“Cometh Up as a Flower” was a nice little story. 


Cometh Up as 
-As we remember it, 
It had, to be sure, 


who would dismiss it as “ merely a rehash of the Congressional Globe,” we | | plenty of faults, both of style and sentiment, but then it was autobiographi- 


have to say that we know of nothing which more heinously needs “ re- 


cal in form, and the faults were in very good harmony with the character 


hashing ” than the seven ponderous and closely-printed quartos which loom | of the supposed writer—a girl between sixteen and nineteen years of age. 
huge upon our vision from the library shelf, and constitute the works of the | To girls of that age, with a sentimental cast of mind and an over-familiar 
Thirty-ninth Congress. Add to these the thirty-eight Congresses which fill | ®*quaintance with the literature furnished by the circulating libraries, to 
| quote is as natural as to breathe, or to underscore heavily the most touching 


up three-quarters of a century back, and the result becomes overwhelming. 

The Congressional Globe grows like a huge, unwieldy snow-ball with each 
revolving winter, till it has become the butt of unhappy editors, the despair 
of our public men, and the harvest of the paper-dealer. 
for these things? Will not some patient and kindly hand abridge for us 
the sayings and doings of each Congress, as Mr. Barnes has abridged the 
10,000 columns of this one into one modest octavo? Benton’s “ Abridg- 
ment of Debates” only comes down to 1850, and needs, besides, to be itself 
abridged. 

We have met Mr. Barnes once before in literature, His book, “ The 
Body Politic,” which was published in the West some two years since, was a 
thoughtful, though fanciful, treatise, drawing numberless analogies between 
the human body and the constitution of the state. In the present work 
his style has improved in clearness and vigor, and is so uniformly good that 
we regret the more his plan of letting his subjects do all the speaking, 
while he abstains from giving us a full and connected narrative. His pre- 
liminary sketch of the memorable organization of the first Congress after 
the war, is well done, the salient points standing prominently out, while 
trivial details are suppressed. Could not our author have done the same by 
each great debate ? 

In the absence of any pen-portraits of his characters, we must not with- 
hold a word of commendation for the engraved portraits which our author 
puts before us, and which afford almost “speaking likenesses ”’ of their sub- 
jects. They are far superior to the average of such engravings, bearing no 
aflinity to the distorted resemblances of public men which abound in the 
“ pictorials,” and disfigure most of our “ war literature ’—such, for example, 
as we see in Mr. Reid’s “ Ohio in the War.” 

We must say a word about the peculiar index to the work. It is com- 
piled upon principles the reverse of praiseworthy. Tle person to whom it 
was entrusted evidently lacks all idea of what alone makes an index valu- 
able, viz., that it should be inclusive of all subjects or catch-words of im- 
portance, and exclusive of all trivialities and non-essential words. There is 
a “ biographical index” and an “analytical index,” both of which should 
have been thrown into one alphabet. Then, in the biographical portion, 
there is an array of figures after each name referring to the pages on which 
the subject is noticed, without the slightest indication of what the subject- 
matter is about which he there speaks. This needlessly protracts the labor 
of reference. In the “analytical index” we have the following specimens 
of analysis : 

“ Sun obscured by congressional acts, p, 337. 

“ Srars of heaven and the constellation of the States, 

“ Kon-t-Noor of blackness, p. 407. 


“ BoyHoop of Mr. Saulsbury, p- 193. 
“ SARSAPARILLA and the ballot, p. 163.” 


p. 144. 


Turning in some bewilderment of mind to the pages indicated, we find 
on p. 337 that Mr. Chanler, of this city, predicted of the Constitutional 
Amendment : 
from which the liberties of this country derive their nourishment, the bril- 


| passages of their favorite authors. 


The book gave, however, no indication 


| that this adaptation of means to ends was to be credited, as intentiona! art, 


Who is sufficient | 


to the author. Still, had she given us no successor to it, she might have 


| reaped the benefit of the doubt as to whether she were gifted with a nice 


| perception, or simply with a wise reticence. 
| Quite safe to deny her either quality. 


|in knowledge and acumen. 
“ Sir, this measure, if passed, will tend to obscure the sun | 





liant orb, the Constitution,” and so on ; that Mr. Garfield invoked “ the stars 
of heaven to illustrate our constellation of States ;’ that Mr. Sumner, after likely to be true of verbal commentators, who so often are such because they 
exhausting epithets against the Constitutional Amendment, called it “the | are men ungifted with the powers of mind, and incapable of attaining the 
very Koh-i-noor of blackness ;’ while Mr. Trumbull spoke of negro suffrage: | degree of information requisite to the handling of topics more weighty and 


as a remedy for negro distress, as 
heard of since the days of ‘Townsend’s sarsaparilla.” 
“analytical” in the making of indexes! 

We conclude by assuring our readers that, notwithstanding all faults 


And this it is to be 


“the most sovereign remedy that I have | 


As the case stands, it is 
Her new book is a moral tale of the 
kind with which Mr. Lawrence has made novel-readers tolerably familiar 
Its plot is, in fact, almost precisely similar to that of “Sword and Gown.” 
The technical moratity of the book is all right. Notwithstanding the 
ardent and over-mastering passion of the heroine for her married lover, the 
fear of eternal punishment proves sufficiently strong to restrain her from 
running away with him. She betakes herself, instead, to alternate flirting 
and tract-distributing, finding not much comfort in either variety of diss! 
pation. The hero being brought finally to much such an agonizing and 
untimely end as that of Guy Livingstone, the heroine becomes a Ritualistic 
Sister of Mercy, and remains such, although apparently without the conso- 
lations which might naturally be supposed to be derived from that vocation, 
until “ He who is always reading over the long muster-roll of human names 
came to the name of Kate Chester, and she, hearing, rose up 
very gladly ; and having ended, whether well or ill, her day’s work, passed 
as we, knowing not, yet hope, ‘To where, beyond these 
peace.’” We quote, in order to show what mastery of style may 
acquired by unremitting study of such a model as Mr. Lawrence. Thereare 
other things, even less desirable, to be learned from him—how, for instance, 
to paint a love which shall claim to be spiritual and pure, while the words 
bestial and selfish, though perhaps a trifle harsh, would still describe it more 
accurately—and the author of “Not Wisely but Too Well” has paid quite 
too great an attention to the lesson. When a man sins in this way, it is not 
difficult to charactezize him ; but when a woman is the offender, one’s criti- 
cal duties become more diflicult and more delicate. It would be of no use 
to counsel a writer whose books meet with a ready reception from the pub- 
lic to give up writing until she has either more years or more wisdom ; it 
would very likely be equally useless to counsel her to alter the plan of her 
reading—to give a less undivided admiration to Tennyson—and to study 
life with a view to discovering whether love has not in it some nobler 
element than passion, and duty, and self-sacrifice—some virtue more elevat- 


yea, rose up 


voices, there is 


be 


'ing and more consolatory than she at present dreams of. 


Vulgarisms and Other Errors vag Speech ; Seduding a Chapter on Taste, 
and one Containing Examples of Bad Taste. (Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1868.)—This book is open to the objections which 
may be brought against most books that treat of errors of speech. It is sound 
enough whenever the particular error it is dealing with is a perfectly obvi- 
ous one ; but when the point discussed is really difficult, we find a failure 
Of old it was known as a trick of the race of 
commentators to avoid the shaky places in their path, and to build vast 
bridges across tracts where, without any of their help, we all could have 
passed dry-shod, or which we all could have avoided. Especially is this 


universally interesting. Yet as language is nothing but as it is the instru- 
ment and expression of thought, it is plain that an unlearned or feeble. 
minded man must be but a bad critic of words. And besides the fact that 
he is generally uninstructive, except to people whose bad example is not 


and shortcomings, of which we have spoken freely, the book under review | dangerous, the verbal critic is pretty sure to be, for other reasons, an un- 


is a valuable contribution to our current political literature. It gives a 
clear account of the origin of the Civil Rights bill, the Freedmen’s Bureau 
bill, the constitutional amendment fixing the basis of representation, the 
Tenure-of-Office bill, the bill to provide for the more efficient government of 
the rebel States (commonly called the Military bill), and the other measures 





pleasing creature. He is soapt to be opinionated and arrogant, and his scorn 
of men less exactly ill-informed than himself is usually so oppressive and 
exasperating, that friends of humanity naturally desire tonip him in the bud, 
so tospeak, and browbeat him, and insult him, and resist him, The mistaken 
man who says “pled” when he means “ pleaded,” and habitually talks of 
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“ pants,” is, after all, a fellow-being ; and one can hardly stand re and see him ie an instructor not overwise may perhaps save from the commission of blun- 
made the victim of the haughty critic’s contumely. The latter ought to | ders that make the blunderer somewhat ridiculous. Perhaps, we say ; for 
reflect on what he himself might have been had he not had two or three it is doubtful if direct instruction can be of much service to persons who, 
winters’ schooling. However, one’s hatred of tyranny ought not to blind | | for one or another reason, have failed to form tolerably good habits of 
one’s eyes to the despot’s good points, if he has any. Let us say, then, that | speech. For another class of persons—those whose habits in this respect 
the book before us will prevent the properly heedful reader from saying | are not perfectly good, but still may be called good—a work of the same 
“our mutual friend,” and will teach him how much more refined it is to| general kind, but of a higher order, is the right thing—such a work as 
say “our common friend.” If it also teaches him that it is very wrong and | Mr. Grant White’s “ Words and Their Uses,” which is not yet published 
ridiculous to say “he is prejudiced in favor” of this or that—why probably | in book-form. Mr. White's zeal, if sometimes it is, as might be expected, a 
it would teach him differently if the teacher were wiser. This, at all | little amusing, is yet never a zeal without knowledge ; and often he displays 
events, is true, that, on the whole, one may say of it that among its prob-|a great deal of accurate knowledge and a great deal of acuteness. His 
able readers the good it will do will outweigh the harm; and though | writing is almost sure to be pleasant enough reading, and a style subjected 
we have no high opinion of the service such a treatise can render the! to his rules could hardly fail to gain in correctness, and consequently in 
cause of pure ohana it is certain that the people are not few whom ' force and yan 
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VOL. IIL OF HISTORY OF CHARLES gape 7 Ag Ry agen Philadelphia | yi work, by an experienced prose-writer, whose 
+ BOLD. By Joun Foster Kirk. Crown 8vo 7 7 . | name is a profound secret, takes the very widest range 
*|Reed and Cadwalader Pamrnuets. Fac-Simile | in its sarcastic philosophy, and combines pire the be 
’ | morous adventures of genuine travel the interest of a 
SIL V ER LAKE; OR, LOST IN THE SNOW. Repel abo, ga8. SE: © Say ys fictitious tale of passion. It is full of truth, thongh 
A Juvenile. By R. ais  ereneehiens With eight : . . | satirical; and satirical, because it is so full of trath. 
Mastsetions, ie, . | Seventy- -Six Society (complete). Philadelphia: jt js printed in the usual style of our press, and put 
MAN’S ORIGIN AN D- DEST INY. By J. P.] 1855-54. 4 vols. royal 8vo, $25. at the moderate — of $1 75. 12mo, of over 400 pages, 
Lesire, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $4. Bayle, Dicer. Historique ET Critique. Paris: | morocco, cioth bevelled. Sent, postage paid, on receipt 


| of price, 


THE OLD MAM'SELLE’'S SECRET. A\| 


Charming prove, After the German of E. Maruirr. 


1820-4. 16 vols. Svo, half calf, gilt, $44. 
|Montucla, Hist. pes MATHEMATIQUES. Paris :| 





MASONIC BIOGRAPHY AND DICTION. | 1-192 4vole., cloth, post, $46. BIANCA CAPELLO. 
ARY. By Ave. Row, K.T. 12mo, $3. |Charlevoix, NovuveLLe FRANCE, AVEC LE) A Tragedy. By Lavanton Osgorn. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS.| Jourxat Historique. Paris: 1744. 3 vols. 4to,/ — 19mo, 212 pages, uncut, bevelled edge, extra cloth. 
By A. T. Burpsox, A.M., LL.D. 12mo, $2. | calf, $28. Price $1 50. 


ODONTAL GIA, COMMONLY CALLED | Adair, maton ae =e AMERICAN INDIANS. | 
TOOTMACHE. By 8. P. Suaw. Lllustrated. 16mo, ondon: 1755. Calf, $10. P 
‘Pike (2), TRAVELS THROUGH THE West. Man: Where, Whence, and Whither. 

















MANUAL OF U. 8. gid EYING. By J. een Ternirontes or Norta America. London: Being a glance at Man in his Natural History Relations. 
; . h Sees, By Davip Pages, L ( author o as 
H, Hawes Crown 8vo 1811. 4to, cloth, $¢ | By P L.D., F.R S.B., F.G.8 , auth f** Past 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Str| Chalmers, PortricaL ANNALS oF THE CoL | and Present Life of the Globe,”’* Philosophy of Geolo- 
ai yy Globe Edition. 2 vols. 16mo, ones. London: 1780. 4to. calf, $18. gy,” “Geology for General Readers,” etc., etc. 
00 per vas. , tra cloth, beveled edges, 
THE DIVINE TEACHER: BEING THE Hennepin, | yen co ett ge Bhd + TREs | Tinted paper, 12mo, vale bee ot dies & 
RECORDED SAYINGS OF OUR LORD JESUS Gnanp Pars = 
CHRIST. 16mo, enr ® AMPAIG? d L i 
RI $1: Henry (J. 1.), CAMPAIGN AGAINST QUEBEC. | Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
THE PUPILS OF RS T. JOHN THE DIVINE. Lancaster: 1812. 12mo, half calf, $5. | This very remarkable book is one which to destined to 
By the author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 12mo, $2. i GRAND PRIX DE Progets Couron- | ©Xert & striking influence on the current of human 
The above are all handsomely bound te cloth, and are Architecture ene tcont RoyaLe pe France. Paris: | ought relative to the Natural Mistery of Mee. n bold 
for sale by booksellers generally, or wil! be sent by mail, 1744-1851. 4 vols. folio, boards, 681 plates, $75. | as Darwin, and treating of a kindred sa he r. Page is 
postage free, on receipt of price by Publishers. : , . even more interesting, because he writes upon a topic 
<a Augustinus OPERA OMNIA. Paris (Migne) : | which more intimately concerns the human race. 
ISSUED THIS DAY, ‘ an te canal + heen tha MOORHEAD, BOND & CO,, 
. we : eranger RUVRES, BYOGRAPHIE ET DER- 
THE JUNE NUMBER prone ey CHansons. Paris: 1857-40. 4 vols. 8vo, 60 Duane Street, New York. 
— haif bound, 77 steel plates, $25. —- anes ueesasiieanaeis ie she LOSS 
LIPPINCOTT’S MACAZINE, Engineering Facts and Figures of 1867. MR. FRANCIS’S BOOKSTORE 
Completing Vol. I. inburgh: 1868. $3. Has R 
1] moved from Broadway to 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS Catalogues of the French, Classical. and American His- hee of 
A NEW POEM, tory portion of our stock sent to any address. ASTOR PLACE, 
Co JOHN PENINCTON & SON 
BY ALGERNON CHARLES OWIRBURRE, 127 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, ee 
: Written expressly for this Magazine. —_ a 
Yearly Subscription, $4. Single Numbers, 35 cents. 
Liberal Terms to Clubs and Agents. THE NEW SPEAKERS. An extensive stock of New and Old Books for eale at 
ADDRESS: Br Joun D. eee f Bo reasonable prices. Priced Catalogues issued from time 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. —_| +4, time will be forwarded free to any address. 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
nnutlapapacliepaadediocied : See a RE THE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER, 
JUST PUBLISHED. FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. READY IN A PEW DATS. 
Crown octavo, 628 pages. Peng printed and bound, HAPPY HOURS: 
A Treatise on the Special Ope ra* eae A Collection of Songs and Music for Schools, Academies, 
tions of War THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, Store Scalnre abt 
Base ay : FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. a re > meg ee a A. A. ne 
Cc ing t i 2 . im brac reat variety o 8, spec 
ee iin - Fore-| 169 pages 16mo, illustrated, and handsomely bound in for use in Schools, Families, and al Gatherings, inclu- 
ing and Defence of Rivers, and the Passage of Rivers cloth, price 65 cents. ing : 
“ ’ ” 66 ’ 
in Retreat, the Attack and Defence of Open Theee are the newest and best SPEAKERS yet ub “ SPIRITED,” “SENTIMENTAL,” ** OCCASIONAL, 
lished. The extracts from recent productions, ‘m AMUSING,” and “PATRIOTIC” SONGS, etc., etc. 
Towns and Villages, the Conduct of Detach- about one hundred, are now for the first time Xt - Also, a Devotional a epremenh ons an Elementary Sosa 
ments for Special Purposes, and Notes on in a Speaker, and especially commiend themselves to the be = for Musical Instruction—Words and Music mostly 
. ‘ patriotic youth of the country. The high reputation of ed covers, cloth becks, 50 cents per copy; $5 
Practical Operations in Sieges, bs SS epee aan * = me ag r dozen. Cloth bound, , gilt) letters, 60 cents per copy ; : 
> = _— of the work, and the publishers believe that in attractive- 
By FRANCIS J. LIPPIT 2, ness of form, and Role in manufacture, they are not per dozen. The usual unt to the trade. 
ee Califeeuta Infantry, Brevet Brig.- equalled by any anqualifed execttence : just the book TAINTOR BROTHERS & co., 
yeneral Unite d States Volunteers, Author of ** Prac- needed by every student of declamation.’ PUBLISHERS, 
tical Use of the Three Arms,” and a “Treatise on PROF. LEWIS B. MONROE 678 Broadway, New York. 
Intrenchments.” . . . ’ 
12me sitinaes 4 by ten viet , A Director of Vocal Culture of Public Schools of Boston. 
-mec, i y piates, c 5 J Lin : ‘ ‘ 
ian = Leroy $1 %. Usual dis- | Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. JAMES MILLER, 
: TACCARD & THOMPSON, Publishers Successor to C. S. Francis & Co., 
SIDNEY S. RIDER & BROTHER, BOSTON. ° ’ | Has removed from 522 Broadway to 647 Broadway, 








Providence, R. I. For sale by all booksellers. 8d door above Bleecker Street. 
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The Nation. 





The Nation. 


This Journal commences its Seventh Volume with the 
first iesue of July, 1868. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 


of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among | 


Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers ; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them, the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to 
any clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view 
to subscribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers 
of the profitable returns from their advertisements in 
the Nation, the circulation of which is considerably 
larger than that of any similar weekly published in this 
country. Book publishers in every part of the Union, 
yrincipals of echools, makers and exhibitors of works of 
art, will find it peculiarly to their advantage to advertise 
in the Nation. Full particulars of terms, etc., given by 
circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 150: 
The Week. 
What wax the Impeachment ? 
A New Field for Fanatics. 
Lord Brougham. 
Panslavism. 
The Decline of the Novel. 
English Letter. 
The Illinois Republicans on Repudietion: 
spondence. 
Literary Notes. 
‘Owen Meredith's” ** Chronicles and Characters.” 
Invisible Poison. 
Current Literature, 


Corre- 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY LY 


L. GODKIN & CO., 
3 Park Place, New \ ork. 
*,* Persons wishing to dispose of Vol. I., bound or 


unbound, or of any of the first seven numbers, can do 80 
at the office of the Nation. 





Critical and Social Essays. 
Reprinted from the Vation. 





**Would do credit to some of the best of our own 
journals and magazines. They are lively without flip- 
pancy, quiet and moderate in tone, and deal with some 
of the peculiarities and absurdities of Yankee taste and 
habits in the best possible spirit; neither defending 
them nor speaking of them with unworthy self-abase- 
ment, but generally endeavoring to trace them to their 
origin in the social and economical condition of the peo- 
ple.”—Saturday Review (London), 

“They are generally sensible, well expressed, and, in 
short, such articles as may be read with pleasure and a 
fair amount of solid profit. If they are not polish- 
ed quite up to the Saturday Review pitch, they are, 
nevertheless, very good reading of the kind, and much in 
advance of anything that we have seen in other American 
papers.”—Pall Mall Gazette (London). 

** All are entertaining, clever, and well written ; and 
some of them deserve the higher praise of being the con- 
densed statement of vigorous thought upon questions of 
practical importance. We trust that this is but 
the first of a series of similar volumes.’’— North Amer- 
ican Review. 


“ All are good, and several are of quite unique merit.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 

“Of the whole twenty-five, there is, perhaps, none 
which does not contribute something to the reader's in- 
formation, give him a new idea, or wake up an old one.” 
—Boston Commonwealth. 

“They are thoughtful, carefully written, fine in style, 
and wholly free from partisan or personal prejadice.”"— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 





Handsomely bound in cloth, 12mo, $1 50. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
PUBLISHERS, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 


HAVE Just PUBLISHED: 


POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. 
| Two Frienps. With illustrations. 
| extra cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 
“Happy the children to whom euch a bright, healthy 

volume comes, Happy, too, the children of older growth | 
| that are fortunate enough to chance on ‘ Poems Written 
| for a Child’ at their booksellers; and, having carried it 
| home in their pocket, assist in its exposition by some 
| capable flaxen-haired commentator.”’— Churchman. 
| WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Date, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 
“On a former occasion we spoke of Mr. Dale’s preaching 
powers in terms of high commendation. We are bound 
to say that this little volume fully justifies all that was 
| then said We can only recommend our readers to 

lay Mr. Dale's ‘ Week-day Sermons’ in stock as soon as may 
be. For reading aloud and exciting friendly discussion 
we hardly know any modern book like it.”"— The Dean of 
Canterbury, in the Contemporary Review. 


By 


Square 16mo, | 





i By Norman Mac.eop, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3. 


“One of the most refreshing and delightful books which 
can anywhere be found. Let none be kept from reading | 
it.”"—Scotsman. 


THE DISCIPLE, and other Poems. By GEorGE 
MacponaLp, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, $1 75. 


**One of the truest, most beautiful, and most musical 
volumes of verses which have been given to modern read: | 
ers.”—British Quarterly Review. 





FOR JUNE, NOW READY. 
IT IS THE MOST 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, BRILLIANT, ENTER- | 
TAINING, AND ATTRACTIVE MAGAZINE | 
PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
Linton, the Greatest Living Engraver, has charge of the 
Tilustrations. 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER: 

I. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
By Mrs. Edwards. 

Gaston Fay. 
THE LADY JACQUELINE. By Phebe Cary. 


(Completed.) 
With an Illustration by 


Il. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PAR-|SPRAGUE'S DECISIONS. 





II. 
IV. 
V. 


JAROCHO LIFE. By Mayne Reid. 
GRASSES AND WILD FLOWERS. By H. Malan. 
A PROBLEM. By Henry James, Jr. With an 
Illustration by W. J. Hennessy. 
TO A LADY. By T. W. Parsons. 4 
FORCED MARCHES. By J. W. De Forest. 
BEECHDALE. Chapters IV. and V. By Marion 
Harland. With an Illustration by Winslow 
Homer. 
TO A CAGED CANARY. By Lily Nelson. 
MY NOTE-BOOK. By Anne M. Crane. 
Iilustration by So! Eytinge. 
A TRIP TO THE WYANDOTTE CAVE. By F. 
M. Gray. 
XII. OUR RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. By Edward 
Howland. 
XIII. APPLE BLOSSOMS. By May Mather. 
XIV. THE GALAXY MISCELLANY: 
Favux-Pas oF THE PREss, 
Wilson. 
Lonvon Docks. 
Tue Tompkinses. By N. T. 
Tue Forest Fire. By Edward 8. Ellis. 
Byronism. By Walter 8S. McCann. 
XV. DRIFT-WOOD. By Philip Quilibet, 
XVI. LITERATURE AND ART. 
XVII. NEBUL. By the Editor. 
Price 35 cents; $4 per year. 
Very liberal terme made with those who will get up 
clubs for the Galaxy. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 


VI. 
VIL. 
VILL. 


IX. 
x. 


: 


With an 


XI. 


By James Grant 


By N. S. Dodge. 


Just PUBLISHED: 


Vathek: An Arabian Tale. 


By WitiuaM Beckrorp, Esq. 


With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. Printed on tinted 
paper, and bound in English cloth. 


Price $1 3. 
Sent free on receipt of price. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 
647 Broadway (38d door above Bleecker St ) 





| now ready. 
| 90 articles of 





NEW LAW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





BISHOP’S FIRST BOOK OF THE LAW. 


The First Book of the Law; explaining the Nature, 
Sources, Books, and Practical Applications of Legal 
Science, and Methods of Study and Practice. By Jor: 
Prentiss Bisnor, author of Commentaries on “ The 
Criminal Law,’ on “The Law of Marriage and 
Divorce,” and on “Criminal Procedure.” 


Svo, law sheep, $5. 


Vol. I. = Deci- 
sions in Admiralty and Maritime Casea in the Dis 
trict Court of the United States for the District of 
Massachusetts. By Hon. Perea Srraeve. Vol. 1. 


Svo, law sheep, $5. 


UNITED STATES STATUTES-AT-LARGE 


Vol. XIV. The Statutes-at-Large, Treaties, and 
Proclamations of the United States of America 
Vol. XIV. 1865-7. Published by the direction and 


under the patronage of Congress 
P, Saneer, Eeq. 


Edited by Grones 


Rosal Syo, law sheep, $4 50. 





HEYL’S COMMERCIAL DIGEST. A Digest 
of the United States Statutes relating to Revenue, 
Commerce, Navigation, and the Currency. Embrac 
ing all the Statutes now in force, chronologically 
arranged. Prepared under the sanction and auspices 
of the Treasury Department. By Lewis Hert. 


Royal Svo, law sheep, $10. 


Now RkEapy: 


PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 





I. Ont-of-the-Way Books and Authors: Dr. John 
Moore, author of * Zeluco "—E. A. Duyckinck 
If. Too True: A Story of To-day. Chap. X. 
III. Fidelia (Poem).—Bayard Taylor. 
EY. aw Blossom and Martha go to a Party—Thom. 
Lite, 
V. Mercury—Schele De Vere. 
VI. A Morning among Autographs—Wm. Young. 
VII. June Songs—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
VIII. Something about Women—C, H., Da)). 
IX. The Low-Down People—Col. J. W. De Forest. 
X. The Fairie Fern—Ethel Lynn Beers. 
XI. Salome—John Neal. 
XI. A Fair Face—Caroline Cheesebro. 
XIIL. Diary of Fenimore Cooper—S. F. Cooper. 
XIV. The Biue and the Grey—L. M, Alcott. 
XV. France; its Commerce, Manufactures, etc.—E. 0 
Derby. 
XVI. A Chat abeat our Churches—E. 8. Gould. 
XVII. A New Yorker in Japan—J. Bishop Putnam. 
XVIII. The Spesker’s Chair of the House; Schuyler 
Colfax, with Sketch by Thos. Nast. 
XIX. Monthly Chronicle: 


1. Current Even's. 

2. Literature — Bigelow’s Franklin; France ; 
Beecher’s Norwood; Wind and Whirl- 
wind; Mozart; In the Year ‘13, 

8. Fine Arte. 

4. Table Talk—The Dickens Farewell Dinner; 
Hawkins’s Lectures ; Mrs. Kemble’s Read- 
ings ; International Copyright. : 

XX. Title, Preface, and Contents to Vol. L. 


Price 35 cents, $4 perannum, Special terms for clubs. 





The first volume of Putnam’s Magazine (new series) is 
Containing T72 large pages, and including 
ermanent interest and value--Historica!, 


Descriptive, Practical, and Entertaining ; by writers of 
eminent ability. Neatly bound in green morocco cloth, 
price $2 50. 


N.B.—Cloth Covers can be had separately, for binding 
the volume. Price 50) cents, post-free. 

*,.* New subscribers before the first of July will re. 
ceive the first volume in cloth without charge for binding, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway. 
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Gisisnnenaiiih of Volume XXXVII. 


HARPER’S 
New Monthly Magazine 
FOR JUNE, 1868. 





CONTENTS: 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, AND HOW WE WON IT. 

ILLUSTRATIONS—Signal Rock, Lookovt Mountain,— 
General Hooker, the Hero of Lookout Mountain.— 
Hooker's Position in Lookout Valley.—The *“ Pali- 
sades *’ of Lookout Mountain.—Plan of the Battle of 
Lookout Mountain.—Rebel Works on the Side of the 
Mountain.—Kuins of the White House.— Rebel Works 
atthe White House,—Scaling the Palisades.— Raising 
the Flag on the Summit.—‘* Camp Harper’s Weekly,’ 
and its Garrison.—Rebel Flag-Staff on Lookout Moun- 
tain fhe Devil's Pulpit. — Hooker's Position in 
Lookout Valley.—Saddle Rock.—Lula Lake,—Lula 
Falls. 

SPRING TIME, 
AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. By 

E. G, SQUIER. 

ILtustTRATIONS.—Shrine of the Nuestra Senora de 
Copacabana, Bolivia.—View of the Bay of Copacaba- 
na, Lake Titicaca, Bolivia.—Seate cut in the Rock at 
Copacabana.—The * Bath of the Incas,” Copacabana. 

View trom the ** Ladera,” Island of Titicaca in the 
Distance.—Balsa Navigation on Lake Titicaca. — Plan 
of Ancient Buildings at the Landing, Island of Titi- 
caca,—Niche in Ruins at Landing, I-land of Titicaca. 

The Sacred Rock of Manco Capac.—Pila, or Foun- 
tain of the Incas, Titicaca.—Side View of ** Palace of- 
the Inca,” Island of Titicaca.—Ground-Plan of * Pal- 
ace of the Inca,”’ Island of Titicaca.—Island of Coati 
and the * Crown of the Andes,’ from Esplanade of 
Palace of the Incas.—Plan of Second Story of Pal- 
ace,—Chambers in the * Palace of the Inca.”—The 
Inca’s Chair.—Chulpas or Burial Towers, Acura, Pe- 
ru.—Ancient Sepulchres, Acora, Peru.—Pian of Square 
Chulpa,—Section of Square Chulpa.—Plan of Round 
Chulpa.—Section of Round Chulpa, 


IMMORTAL. 


SHOOTING STARS, DETONATING METEORS, AND 
AEROLITES. By Prot. Ex1tas Loomis, 





ILLUSTRATIONS.—Meteor with a Fiery Train.—Me- 
teor which Buret with an Explosion.—The Number 
of Meteors at Greenwich, November, 1866.— Meteoric 
Pathe, November, 1866.—The Number of Meteors at 
New Haven, November, 1867.—Orbit of the November 
Meteors.— Orbit of the third Comet of 18¢2.—Path of 
the Tennessee Meteor, August 2, 1860. Meteor with 
a long Train.—Form of the Train after Three Min- 
utee.—Form of the Train after Sixteen Minutes.— 
Path of Weston Meteor, December 14, 1807.—Mel- 
bourne Aerolite.—Otumpa Aerolite.—Santa Rosa 
Aerolite.—La Caille Aerolite—Lockport Aerolite.— 
Structure of Bohemian Aerolite.—Structure of Texas 
Aerolite. 

DAYBREAK, 

MILLY’S MISHAPS. 

THREE VIEWS OF THE SAME THINGS. 

THE LOOT OF LUCKNOW. 

TRINITY SEASON, 

DRAWING BUREAU RATIONS. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY.—Paart II. 

MARTHA’'S VINEYARD. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.”’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Forebodings.—The Two Women. 

—Julius and Edna.—Mre. William Stedman.—Hus- 
band and Wife. 

ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN AMERICAN. 

WOMAN'S BEAUTY: HOW TO GET AND KEEP IT. 

THE BALTIMORE PLOT TO ASSASSINATE ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHATR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
MaGaztng, One Copy for One Year...... $4 00 
WEEKLY, One Copy for One Year........ 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year......... 4 00 


Ilanrer’s Magazine, Harpgsr’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazin, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

_An extra copy of either the Magazine, the Weekly. or 
the Bi ur will be supplied gratis to every Club of Five 
Subscribers at $4 WU each, in one remittance, or Six 
Copies for $20 00, 

_ Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each Volume contain- 
ing the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished for 
$5 00 per volume, and sent by mail, postage paid. Bound 
Volumes of the Weekly, each volume containing the Num- 
bers for por Regret will be furnished for $7 00, freight by 
express paid, the weight of the volume being beyond 
that allowed in the mail. — 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Prsttsuers, 





FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


The Nation. 


[May 21, 1868 








REMOVAL. 


New York, May 1, 1868. 
ALLEN EBBS, 
IMPORTER OF 
FINE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Has removed from 183 Broadway to 


75 CHAMBERS STREET, 


One door west of Broadway. 





A. E. has lately received from London a most elegant 
collection of fine Books. 


A New Book of Poems. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


P.0.8.-8 6. 


BURR GRISWOLD HOSMER. 








BY 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 
HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 Broome Street, 


New York. 





AMPHION: 

A Collection of Four, Five, and Six Part Songs, for 
Male Voices. Original and Selected. Words chiefly by 
H. A. Clarke. Music selected and Arranged by J. E. 
Gould, Editor of “ The Opera Chorus Book,” “ Sacred 
Chorus Book,” etc. Complete in five books—Piano 
Score and Separate Vocal Parts. Prices: Complete, 
$5. Set of Vocal Parts, $4. Separate Vocal Parts, each, 
$1 25. Piano Score, $2. Mailed, post-paid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New 
York. 


LIBRARY OF EXEMPLARY WOMEN. 
FourtH VoLUME. 


Portraits of Celebrated Women. 
By Sainte-Beuve. Translated by H. W. Preston. One 
volume 12mo, with Portrait of Madame De Sévigné. 
Price $2. 
Sold by all Booksellers; mailed, post-paid, by the 


Pablishers, 
ROBERTS BROS., 
Boston. 


Cheney Brothers’ Silks. 


ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
CASSIMERES. ‘ 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, PLAIN AND PRINTED, 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
SILK WARP POPLINS AND DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 


AGENTS: 


EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE STEWART & CO., 








LEONARD 





10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


INSURANCE 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CAsH CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 00 
SURPLUS, JANUARY 1, 1868, - - 1,371,315 83 

Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in sixteen years, 268 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 


PHENIX 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OFFICES: 
12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FIRE co. 





sigs hes saat $1,000,000 OO 


Cash Capital, 
sian $1,558,567 73 


Assets, July 1, 186s, 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 





STEPHEN CROWELL, PRresIpEnt. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-PREsIDENT. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


Office of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF ) 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 151 Broadway, . 
New York, May 14, 1868. } 

AT THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DI- 
rectors of the RESOLUTE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, held at their office on Monday, lith instant, the 
following named gentlemen were duly eiected for the 


eneuing p at 

STEWART BROWN, WM. B. DUNCAN, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, GEORGE C. COLLINS, 
HENRY DAY APPLETON, 


WM. H 
WILLIAM REDMOND, 
REUBEN W. HOWES, 
WM. H. FOGG, 
ANDREW MOUNT, 


E. B. STRANGE 
GUSTAVE REYNAUD, 


THEODORE JOHNSON, 


ROBERT — JOHN BRYAN, 

E. HEINEMAN, SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 
GEORGE W. POILLON, LEVI STEELE, 

Cc Ss H. LO MARCUS SPRING, 


WILLIAM WATSON, 
FRANCIS LELAND, 
DAVID DOWS, 
JAMES LAWSON, 


JOHN B. TREVOR, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 


JOSEPH STUART, 


R. W. RODMAN, JOHN K. MYERS, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 8. E. GETTY, 
WM. PINKNEY, JOHN GIHON 


And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, held 13th 
inst.,. Mr. JOHN GIHON was unanimously re-elected 


President. 
WM. M. RANDELL, Secretary. 
T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


pie. eh 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 





D Ss 


107 anp 176 Fo.ton Street, New Yor«. 


*,* Library Furniture to order. 


One Ounce of Gold 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in 
“B. T, Bassirr’s Lion Corrrez.’’ This Coffee is roasted, 
ground, and sealed hermetically under letters patent from 
the United States Government. All the “ Aroma” is 
saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. 
Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent. stronger than any other pure “‘ Coffee."’ One can in 
every twenty contains a Ong DoLLaAR GREENBACK. For 
sale everywhere. If your grocer does not keep this Cof- 
fee, and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to 
the factory. 





B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 











May 21, 1868} 


ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1868, OVER $9,000,000. 


THE NEW YORK 


Life Insurance Company, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 
I8 ONE OF THE 


OLDEST INSTITUTIONS 


Of the kind in America, having been chartered in the 
year 1841, and commenced business in May, 1845. 

During the twenty-three years of its existence it has 
issued policies upon the lives of more than 





FIFTY THOUSAND PERSONS, 


and has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and repre- 
sentatives of those who have deceased while members of 
the Company. 

Speciai care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of ite funds, emphat- | 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 

Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which ex- 
perience has indicated as favorable to the assured, and 
can be made payable at a specified time during the life- | 
time of the assured or at death. Premiums may be paid 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

An increase of over Six Mi.Lion Do.iaRs in the Assets 
during the past four years has been attained, notwith- 
standing that nearly Two MiLLIon Do.uars for Losses, 
and over ONE MILLIon Doxtars for Dividends, have been 
actually paid out during that period. 

On January 1, 1868, the Company had, after providing 
for the reinsurance of all its risks, and the payment of 


all its liabilities, 
c 


A Divisible Surpius of $1,642,425 59, 
which, it being conducted on the purely Mutual Plan, is 
to be wholly divided among its policy-holders. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’t Med. Examiner. 


| steaica Examiners, 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON 
(Established 1829), 


Warerooms 644 & 646 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
semeetatenr” hyd THEIR PATENT COMBINA- 


SOUNDING-BOARDS. 
Patented August 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, 
is of the greatest advantage to the tone of the instru- 
ment, as it affects the sounding-board, the very sou! of 
the Piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone great- 
y superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary 

ano. The sounding-board, released from its connection 
with the piano-case, and resting upon under sounding- 
boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such con- 
nection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our Pianos are first-class in every respect, and pur- 
chasers will have not only our own guarantee as to their 
quality, but also the guarantee of the reputation of the 
instrument, obtained from the experience of our patrons 
who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this 
eminently household instrument, as well as i pro- 
posing to purchase new Pianos, are invited to call and 
examine our assormment. 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE | 


Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 











sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine | 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
males count offered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
“ BROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 283 Grand Street, 
Williamsburgb. 





The Nation. 


CIRCULAR NOTES & LETTERS OF OREDIT 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 


ISSUED BY 


SHERMAN & CO., New Yor. 


DUNCAN, 


Ss. Cc. & C. C. WARD, 
AGENTS FOR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Prine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL St., 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 


Stock, Insurance, and Money Broker, 


70 WEYBOssET Sr., 


PROVIDENCE, R. L 


BOYDEN & KELLEY, 
Real Estate Agents, 
1382 La SALLE STREET, CuHIcago. 





J. W. BOWDEN. L. B. KELLEY. 


Negotiate Investments and Loans for Corporations, 
—* or Capitalists, with Interest, payable East or 
yest. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


RBGQecnrirecrt 


’ 


98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 


ARGC HIE TrE CTS 


110 Broadway. 








ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 
Author of *‘ Country Life,”’ furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
M. Forbes, Nathani>! Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufaa 
Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Island; R. S. Fields, i mnceton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall Boston, Mass. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title | 





4] 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS!! 


PYLE’S 


9 


| 
| 


OF THE WORLD, | 


Saleratus. 
Cream Tartar, 


} 
| 
| AND 


| 0. K. Soap 


Are acknowledged the most eff 
cient and Economic i] house hold ar. 
ticles of Ame rican production. Kach 
article in its use will speak for itself. 
But our claims are supported by the 
most intelligent classes throughout 
New England and the Middle States. 
Among the tens of thousands of our 
patrons are some of the most distin- 
oe, a few 


guished personages of the a 


of whose names are as follows: 


Hon. Scuvyier CoLrax. 

Hon. Cyrus W. Frevp. 

Hon. Horacrk GREELEY. 

Rev. Turopore L. Cuyter, D.D. 

Rev. Sreruen H. Tyne, D.D. 

Rey. Tuomas Armiracr, D.D. 

P. T. Barnum, Esq. 

Editors of the Zadependent. 

Editors of the Avangelist. 

Editors of the Christian Advo- 
cate. 

Editors of 

Editors of 
merce. 


the 
the 


Bre ning Post. 
Journal of Com- 





And hundreds too numerous to 
mention. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS KEEP 


THEM. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


350 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Cor. FRANKLIN STRERT. 
WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 20, 


By order of the Hon. Epwarp Jorpan, Solicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 


for the business of advising on ail matters of location, | 


and of furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Baild- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Werks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


New York, January 1, 1866. 


VIRCIN. 


| Clyde-built; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 24 ft.5in.; depth 
| of hold, 10 ft. 9 in.; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, denble 
oscillating. 

For farther particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT 
| TER OFFICE, Custom-House. 








420 


The Nation. 


[May 21, id6s 











E MUTUAL 


=—=_———| 


TH 


LIFE IN 


OF NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


EF. S. WINSTON, President. 


FURNISHES INSURANCE COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY ALL OTHER COMPANIES, WITH UNEQUALLED FINANCIAL SECURITY. 


ASSETS: 


OVER $25,000,000 IN CASH. 


JOHN M. STUART, SECRETARY. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’r SECRETARY. 


UNION ADAMS, 


NEW YORE, 


lod 


687 BROADWAY, 


IMPORTER OF 
MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 





Orders by mail receive prox. pt att. tion. 


A New Table Knife! 


Something that will not break. 
A handle that will not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
ls the best possible article for families, hotels, restau- 
rants, and steamboats. 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF CHINA, GLASS, ETC., 





479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.8.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


SAFES 


Are the most des'rable for quality, finish, and price. 

{ 265 Broadway, New York. 

+ 721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, 
(108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Circular. 








Principal Warehouses : 


PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMO 
For sale at all respectable ArtStores. Catalogues mailed 
PREE by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-PRESIDENT. 


LEWIS 


550 MILES 
OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC 


WILL BE COMPLETED IN 1870. 





| 
} 
| 
| The means provided for construction have proved 
ample, and there is no lack of funds for the most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the enterprise. The Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, payable, PRINCIPAL AND 
INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered at PAR. They 


| pay 
| : SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 

| and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscrip- 
tions will be received in New York, at the COMPANY’S 
OFFICE, 20 Nassau Street, and by JOHN J. CISCO & 
SON, Bankers, 59 Wall Street, and by the Company’s ad- 
vertised Avents throughout the United States. 

A PAMPHLET AND MAP for 1868, showing the Prog- 
ress of the Work, Resources for Construction, and 
Value of Bonds, may be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices or of its advertised Agents, or will be sent free on 
application. 


JOHN J. 


April 10, 1868. 


CISCO, Treasurer, 
New York. 


AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 





RECOMMENDED BY 


RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, ENGINEERS, 
AND 
EXPRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior 
to all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS. 





ANT ENTS, #75 to $200 per month, 
one, ANTED. A female, to introduce the GENUINE 
IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tack, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes 
the ‘*‘ Elastie Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. -We pay agents from $75 to ne per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.. or Boston, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be im upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 





same name or otherwise. Ours ie the only genuine and 
really practical cheap machine manufactured 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


C. LAWTON, Ass’? ACTUARY. 


| COL 
‘FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 
NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
229 Broadway, 
CORNER OF BARCLAY STREET. 
NEW FEATURES AND ADVANTAGES ORIGINATED 
BY THIS COMPANY. 

This Company makes a special deposit with the Insu- 
rance Department of the State, for which Registered 
Policies are issued if desired, countersigned by the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, certifying that such policies are se- 
cured by pledge of public stocks. 

Thirty Days’ Grace is allowed on all renewal pre- 
miums, and the policy remains valid and in full force 
during that time. 

No restrictions as to travel or residence abroad at any 
season of the year, outside the tropics, which gives a 
nearly world-wide and unconditional policy. 


(From the Hon. Wm. Barnzgs, to a gentleman in Pike, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y.) 

Dear Str: The deposits of Stocks by the North Ameri- 
ca Life Insurance Company in this department are for 
the purpose of securing the payment of the policy, and 
such deposits are adequate for the purpose. 

Very truly, etc., 
WILLIAM BARNES, 
Supt. Ins. Dep., N.Y. 





(From the Hon. Exizvur Wrieat, late Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Massachusetts.) 

At the instance of the North America Life Insurance 
Company. the —- of the State of New York 
steps in also and consents to hold in trust for the insured 
in the Company the reserve on each registered policy, up 
to the requirements of the Carlisle Mortality, at five per 
cent. In this Company, then, it is entirely the fault of 
the insured themselves if they do not have, in addition te 
the guarantee of the Company, that of the Empire State 
also, that the jegally prescribed securities to the full net 
value of their policies should always be forthcoming 
when needed. 

PRESIDENT: 


N. D. MORGAN. 


SECRETARY: 
J. W. MERRILL. 


SEE WHEELER & WILSON’S 
BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 


MAKING 
ONE HUNDRED BUTTON-HOLES AN HOUR. 
The desideratum for Families, Dressmakers, and Manu- 
facturers. 


6% BROADWAY. 














